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PEEFACE 



This issue of the Journal is the third and final issue of Volume 
3 to deal exclusively with evaluation of the Education Act Title I 
program in the Cincinnati Public Schools. Two projects are reported: 
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project coordinator; and Secondary School Remediation and Enrichment, 
Miss Martha Leeds, project coordinator. 

Each report is essentially in two parts. The first part de- 
scribes the project in terms of its services and narrates the ongoing 
activities with emphasis on processes. This part will be of interest 
to other project coordinators and anyone else interested in project 
operation--successes and pitfalls. 

The second part presents the evaluative data as they bear on 
specific objectives. Analysis and interpretation of the evidence 
are brought to bear on the objectives set forth in the projects. 

The narrative portions of each report were written by the 
project coordinators while the evaluative sections were prepared 
by Dr. Joseph L. Felix, Associate in Program Development. 



James R, Jacobs 
Editor 
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CHAPTER 1 



SECONDARY SCHOOL REMEDIATION AND ENRICHMENT 




Abstract 

In this project a variety of specially employed person- 
nel used equipment and supplies purchased with Title I funds 
in working with educationally disadvantaged pupils* The 
principal emphasis was on increasing the academic achievement 
of the most seriously disadvantaged secondary pupils in 
primary target schools. The evaluation revealed a lack of 
evidence of project success in attaining specified objectives. 
Nevertheless, several specific instructional activities 
' appeared effective, as did the diversified summer component. 
Remedial English instruction had a significant positive rela- 
tionship to language achievement; health services, to school 
attendance and arithmetic achievement; guidance services, to 
punctual attendance; and summer reading and mathematics 
remediation, to achievement in these areas. 
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SECONDARY SCHCX)L REMEDIATION AND ENRICHMENT 

Introduction 

Origin 

ESEA remediation and enrichment services were introduced to the 
Cincinnati secondary schools through a 1965—66 project that focused on 
the attendance area of one senior high school* This school, as well as 
the neighboring three junior high schools and three non-public schools. ■ 
with seventh and eighth grades, had been designated as primary targets* 

The pupils attending these schools were considered the most disadvantaged 
and consequently in greatest need of services supplied by the project* 
Impediments to. learning that derive from disadvantaged backgrounds 
tend to become more severe as the pupil advances in years* In hi^ school 
years, as pupils pass the age limit of compulsory school attendance, the 
lack of success and interest in school often leads to terminating educa- 
tion* In an effort to combat this drop-out problems, special remedial 
instruction was designed to offset learning handicaps, and enrichment 
experiences were provided to bring the level of cultural background closer 
to that of average suburban pupils* 

First Year*s History 

In its first months of operation, the project focused on raising 
achievement level, improving school attendance, decreasing drop-outs. 
Increasing motivation, and improving self-image* Pr im a r y among these 
objectives was higher academic achievement* Professional literature 
abounds with evidence that disadvantaged pupils commonly achieve at a 
lower level than the general population* If, as is commonly believed, 
human intelligence is an emerging phenomenon, subject to experiential 
influences, there is a reasonable hope that remediation and enrichment 
services might eventually raise ", the achievement level of disadvantaged 
pupils to that of the general population* 
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If such growth is to take place, however, other kinds of improved 
performance are essential* For example, the pupil must attend school 
regularly in order to derive the greatest possible benefit from the pro- 
gram. Absence rates in disadvantaged areas are known to be higher than 
those of other districts. Neutralizing this difference was an important 
goal. 

Similarly the project aimed at reducing the drop-out rate in the tar- 
get schools. Keeping pupils in school until they complete a level of 
education that suits their abilities and expectations is essential to any 
program of educational improvement. The numerous studiee of drop-outs that 
have been done in the past few years have described traits of students who 
leave school early. Many of these traits are common among pupils of dis- 
advantaged areas. 

If pupils are, to attend more regularly and stay in school longer, 
intensive efforts must be made to increase their motivation. Such motiva- 
tion is imperative if academic achievement level is to be raised. To build 
in project pupils a more intense desire for educational development than 
most of them saw in their own paxents was, therefore, another important 
project goal. 

The importance of raising a pupil’s self-image in order to properly 
motivate him and help him reach his maximum potential has been pointed out 
by many authorities. The self-image of disadvantaged pupils is generally 
regarded as lower than that of the average pupil, although local evaluation 
in the first project year did not confirm this vievr. The project as 
originally designed, then, intended to improve this self-image aind thereby 
make possible the other gains that were viewed as project objectives. 
Modifications 



o 



The project was somewhat modified in the second year of operation. 
Rather than conducting a separate project to extend the remediation and 



enrichment services through the summer, the summer program was structured 
as one component of the total project. 

Also efforts toward the education of parents, so that children might 
he better encouraged to learn, were huilt into this project rather tham 
constituting A separate project as in the first year. Finally, the schools 
served by this project increased in numher to include the secondary target 
schools, although very limited services co\ild be provided for these addi- 
tional schools* On the other hand, there was a sharper focus of services 
in the second year on those pupils within the primary target schools who 
were most in need of remediation. 

Project Narrative 

Objectives 

The objectives of the Secondary Remediation and Enrichment project 

were: 

1. To raise the level of pupil achievement in the areas of 
English, language arts, mathematics, science and social 
studies. 

2* To increase attendcuice 'md decrease drop-out rate. 

3. To improve pupil motivation through changing attitudes 
toward: 

a. school and education 

b. occupational aspirations 

c. expectancy of success in school 
4* To improve the self-image of pupils. 

Instructional and Service Activities 

The following instructionetl sued service activities were provided as 
part of this project: 

General cultural enrichment 
English language arts Instruction 



Mathematics instruction 
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Science instruction 

Social studies instruction 

Teacher aides and other sub-professional help 

Food services 

Clothing 

Waiver of fees for supplies 
Attendance services 
Guidance and counseling 
Service to parents 
Components 

The components of the project aic as follows: 

1 , Regular school program 
2 • Summer program 
3 . Parent education 
Co-ordinator *s Log 

Scope of Project , The Secondary School Remediation and Enrichment pro- 
ject for 1966-67 was designed to provide concentrated service to those 
pupils with severe learning difficulties in the attendance areas of Bloom, 
Cutter, Porter Junior High Schools, and Taft Senior High School, Limited 
service was also given in the Hughes and Withrow Senior High School atten- 
dance areas and in the Ach, Heinold, Hughes and Sawyer Jimior Hi^ School 
attendance areas. 

Personnel, To implement the project, personnel were added to the 
staffs of the schools served. Six administrative aides carried out the 
administration of the project in the four attendance areas offering con- 
centrated services, ' They were responsible for such things as ordering and 
distribution of supplies and materials, the setting up of field trips and 
assemblies, provision for welfare needs, allocation of equipment, inventory 
of materials and equipment, coordination of attendance services, and record 
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Four resource teachers were assigned to t*.e project, one for each 
of the areas of English, mathematics, science amd health, and social 
studies. These teachers helped classroom teachers of project pupils in 
diagnosis of pupil deficiencies and in choice of appropriate remedial- 
approaches, They assisted teachers in planning units, location or pre- 
paration of materials, and use of new and specialized equipment. They 
set up collections of library books, helped plan field trips, and studied 
new books and learning materials. They assisted in the planning and oper- 
ation of the in-service training program for the remedial teachers. From 
time to time they taught demonstration lessons. As need arose and time 
permitted, they worked with individual pupils or small groups. 

Sixteen remedial teachers were added to school staffs. These sixteen 

teachers were paired with teachers from the regulatr staff so thal. project 
% 

children were in .’classes of 15 to 20 for English, mathematics, social 
studies, science and health. The classroom teacher was responsible for 
planning enrichment activities as well as for the remedial instruction. 

In order to intensify personal service given to project children, 
four visiting teachers were added for Bloom, Cutter, Porter and Taft, A 
counselor was added at Bloom, Three job-orientation coms'^lors were 
assigned to Hughes, Taft and Withrow Senior High Schools to work inten- 
sively with potential drop-outs. 

An indigenous resident aide was hired to work in each of the quali- 
fying junior high schools and Taft Senior High School, The primary respon 
sibility of these aides was to find ways of involving parents more fully 
in the life of the school through parent meetings and interviews. Eight 
additional resident aides were distributed among the four schools receiv- 
ing the concentrated service to assist in such activities as supervision 
of locker room, hall, and lunchroom, or clerical duties for teachers, 
nurse, librarian, and office. 
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Equipment and Supplies , Little equipment was added to that purchased 
in the first project year. However, much emphasis was given to ways in 
which the eidditional equipment could he used. For exeuaple, an English 
teacher experimented with regular recordings of pupils * speech and play- 
backs to let pupils hear their own progress. Many original transparencies 
were made for use on the overhead projectors. Pupils were taught to use 

i 

the overhead projectors to illustrate ideas. More fiJjn was purchased to 
use with the controlled reader. Also, new books with low reading levels 
were tried on a limited basis. Much wider use has been made of film strip 
and movie projectors to make subject matter comprehensible to pupils with 
reading disabilities. 

Services , Criteria were drawn up for identification of pupils to be 
included for remediation. Those pupils a year or more below grade level 
in reading or mathematics as measured by achievement tests and those pupils 
performing significantly below the level for their grade in science and 
social studies were to be included. Those with the lowest scores were 
chosen first. Every effort was made to give each pupil enrolled remedial 
help in more than one area of deficiency. Enrichment was built into each 
remedial area as an integral part of the program. In addition, the pupils 
included in the project were provided with lunch, school supplies, and 
emergency clothing if need arose. They received extra counseling help, 
and those with physical defects were given service through the Health 
Services project. 

The remedial teachers with the help of the resource teachers planned 
for individual and small group instruction. As a result, pupil interests 
widened, and two of the junior high school ESEA science sections held 
science fairs with such varied exhibits as small greenhouses, growth of 
various molds, an analysis of pond water and soil with identification of 
living organisms found, electric circuit systems and a model of the heart. 
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Social studies rooiiis -were filled with murals made to illustrate favorite 
incidents from American history* These were correct down to the hax on the 
stockade gate with Indisms peering over the wall* Pupils wrote original 
stories and poems, and they prepared graphic presentations of fractions and 
decimals* 

Pupils went on field trips which grew out of their class work* These 
took them to a variety of places: the art museums, the natural history 

museum, the Center of Science and Industry, the airport, the state Capitol, 
various Industries, clinics and hospiteds, parks, a general tour of the 
city, and a bcuak* Each trip was carefully planned with much discussion 
before of what to look for and much discussion after of what had been seen, 
and even more important, discussion of what it all meant to the Individual* 
Trips to movies, art shows, musical events, and the theatre were included 
for cultural enrichment* The number of school assemblies by professional 
performers was increased* 

Cutter Jtuiior High School used one remedial teacher to set up two 
sections of pupils who could not adjust to the regular school program* 

Each of these sections (about 12 pupils) spent half the school day with 
one teacher* Work in this half day was counseling oriented* Units for 
instruction were tailored to pupils* needs and interests* Evaluation of 
social adjustment was made frequently by teacher, counselor, and admini- 
strative aide* Pupils were reassigned to ESEA remedial classes as soon 
as they were ready* Pupils in these two sections were the disturbing boys 
and girls and/or habitual truants* During the year the absence and tsur- 
diness rate decreased significantly* Behavior improved* 

Dut 3"<5 the regular school term the three job-orientation counselors 
served approximately 50 pupils each, those who would have difficulty 
finding employment on graduation or those identified as potential drop- 
outs* The counselors conducted group counseling sessions on job skills 
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and opportunities, gathered job information for pupils, helped pupils find 
part-time jobs and worked with individuals on programs fitted to their 
interests. 

An in-service program of five days was spaced from January through 
Mav. One half of each of these davs was ffiven to the na-tiv>"<a n-p /i-? 
taged adolescents, the enviroriment in which they live, and the ways of 
building self-concept. The other half of the day was given to study of 
methods and techniques which would make for more effective instruction. 

The in-service sessions included remedial teachers, resource teachers, 
administrative aides and those supervisors responsible for supervision 
of instruction in the four schools. 

In the summer component of the project, remedial instruction in 
mathematics and reading was continued. Other summer services were pri- 
marily enrichment experiences: a ceramics workshop, music appreciation. 
Junior Theatre, social studies, and science. The social studies summer 
program was built around the theme of Know Your Community. Little time 
was given to books, but much time was given to studying through first- 
hand e^erience on trips, interviewing resource persons and reporting 
findings. The science summer program was built around use of an outdoor 
classroom foimd in the Cincinnati Nature Center and in various parks for 
collection and identification and for study of the natural environment. 
Music, Junior Theatre, and art programs made extensive use of Cincinnati's 
rich cultural summer offerings in opera, theatre, and art shows for en- 
larging horizons of educationally disadvantaged pupi3.s. 

Senior high school pupils were enrolled in a summer workshop in Urban 
Life, in which they explored the complexities of a modern city government, 
housing, education, transportation, and employment. The workshop made 
use of resource personnel, trips into the community, interviews, collection 
of data from other areas, and discussion and evaluation of what pupils had 
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learned. A Senior Seminar gave service to incoming twelfth grade pupils 
who have potential for college but who needed help with study skills and 
background to be eligible for college after high school graduation. This 
seminar vas housed at the University of Cincinnati to take advantage of 
college facilities and to give the pupils an opportunity to observe college 
life. 

One new service was added to the summer program on a tryout basis. A 
pre-seventh grade orientation section was set up in each of two junior high 
schools to give these schools an opportunity to work with those pupils who 
are unlikely to adjust easily to junior high either because of social im- 
maturity or repeated previous failure. This orientation was built upon 
the counseling and team approach rather than upon subject matter. The 
objective was to raise self-concept and give pupils the idea that they can 
succeed in scliool. 

During the summer extension, counselors helped pupils find either 
summer or permanent eisiployment , gave Graining in hov? to take employment 
and civil service tests and helped some brush up on English and mathematics 
skills needed for the job. 

A comprehensive in-service training program vras incorporated into the 
summer component for teachers of mathematics, science and social studies. 
This training stressed individualization oC instruction, analysis and 
diagnosis of pupils' needs and selection and planning of appropriate activ- 
ities for meeting these nccc's. 

Proj e ct Evaluation 

Procedu res 

Because the scope of this project was so broad, most of the stated 

objectives can be adequately appraised through data collected in grades 7 

through 12 of primary and secondary target schools for program evaluation.* 

*The complete program evaluation report is contained in Volume 3, Number 1 
of the Journal of Instruct i onal Re sea rch and Program Development . 
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standardized achievement tests, attendance and drop-out rates, results of 
the Teacher Survey and Student Survey <. and self-image test results will be 
reviewed in the light of specifically defined goals of this project. Gen- 
erally, these data will concern the total target school population. 

In a few cases, however, information collected on the sample of pupils 
with high and low service wxll be especially meaningful. Each seventh- and 
tenth-grade pupil who had received at least 26 hours of remedial or resource 
instruction, plus one or more additional ESEA services, was identified. If 
1966 achievement data were available, these pupils were designated for the 
high service, primary target sample. They were then matched by sex, grade, 
and school (and reading achievement for the seventh-grade sample) with low 
service, primary target pupils. The low-service group had received no ESEA 
services other them resource center use and parent education. In addition, 
at the seventh-grade level there was a control school sample identified and 
matched on sex, grade, and reading achievement. 

In addition to this first section, which looks directly at the objec- 
tives of the project, this report will contain two other parts. One 
examines four project instructional and service activities (English lan- 
guage arts instruction, mathematics instruction, attendance services, and 
guidance and cciinseling services), plus health services, which were pro- 
vided under a separate project. T'' appraise the effects of these project 
provisions, special mat ^ led-pair samples of seventh-grade pupils were drawn 
from the three primary target junior high schools under the project. For 
each service, subjects in the treatment group, that is those receiving the 
service, have been matched with comparison pupils on the basis of all other 
Title I activities in which the pupils have participated. In other words, 
if a treatment -group pupil for remedial mathematics, for example, also was 
involved in science instruction, health services, and guidance and counsel- 
ing services, his comparison-group counterpart would similarly have had 
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science instruction, health seirvices, and guidance euid counseling services 
with no other Title I benefits. 

The five activities evaluated in this section are thus examined in terms 
of their effects on eight variables, including five achievement subtests, 
attendance data and number of discinlinarv contacts^ ■Rv ncr -hho -fivprtT- 

mation for I966-67 with that of the preceding years, changes in the 
treatment and comparison groups are observed. 

It is important to recognize, however, that the pupils selected for 
each of these activities were those whose limited past progress indicated 
that they needed the service most. Since this educational deficit has been 
shown to be cumulative, these pupils might be expected to continue to pro- 
gress more slowly than the pupils in the comparison groups if no special 
treatment were given. Thus, if a project service is related to significant 
positive group differences, it may be considered highly successful. 

The third section of this report is an evaluation of the summer school 
component of the project. All of the preceding material concerns itself 
with the regular school program. For the summer program the evaluation is 
based on a variety of locally designed instruments and one standardized 
achievement test. Because the secondary summer program included numerous 
activities, each of these instruments will be discussed as the respective 
part of the program is evaluated. 

Results Related to Objectives 

Objective 1, To raise the level of pupil achievement in the areas of 
language arts^ mathematics, science emd social studies . Without a doubt, 
the point of all activities within the project was the achievement 

level of project pupils. Most importantly, the project was geared to 
provide remedial instruction in basic skills of language arts and mathe- 



matics. 
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The subtest means on pre- and post-tests for the variovs groups in the 
pupil sample are reported in Table 1. The mean grade scores in Table 1 
indicate that seventh-grade pupils in all three groups tended to score 
about two years or more below norm for the grade level. Although the mean 



XWX' 



X1_ _ 

uuc 



J —I* 

UXt^U 



Sex- vice 



pupils 



were consistently lower than those of 



the other two groups, most of these differences were small. This is not 
true, however, at the tenth-grade level, where high service pupils scored 
consistently more than three years below the (extrapolated) norm, while 
the means fer the low serv5.ee group tended to be about two yeaxs below 
norm. 



When interpreting the scores of these groups in the light of grade 
level norms, the norming population for the Stanford Achievement Tests 
must be considered. These tests were normed on a student population that 
averaged approximately 108 in I.Q., so that any comparisons with a popu- 
lation of average intelligence or below would be unrealistic. If one 
considers the achievement test results in light of expectancy for pupils 
at a given intelligence level, both primary target and control pup5.1s 
appear much closer to average performance. 

The chief focus of this evaluation, however, is on the change that 
took place in pupil achievement from pre- to post-testing. Thus, one 
would be interested mainly in comparing the gains made by high service 
primary target pupils in grades 7 and 10 with those of the low service 
and control groups. 

The gains indicated in Table 1 show that in no area did the scores of 
high service pupils rise to a significantly greater extent than those of 
the reference group. At the seventh grade level, orJy the Paragraph Meaning 
subtest showed a larger gain for high service than for low service pupils, 
and here the scores of control pupils rose to an even greater degree. In 
grade ten the low service, primary target group showed much larger gains 
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than the high service group in Paragrif)h Meaning, Spelling, and Language, 

The gains in Arithmetic Computation were about the same for the two groups, 
and the Arithmetic Concepts gain favored the high service pupils to a 
slight degree. 

These results confirm the findings of the program evaluation, namely 
that no significant difference existed in the achievement growth of high 
ser'/’ice pupils as compared to low service. There is no evidence to suggest 
that the first objective of the project has been successfully attained. 

Objective 2, To increase attendance and decrease drop-out rate » The 
personnel added to primary target school staffs to accomplish this objective 
included four visiting teachers, one general counselor, and three job 
orientation counselors , 

There is little evidence of positive results coming from the efforts 
of these personnel. This is true of the work to improve pupil attendance 
in that absence rates in primary target schools increased and remained 
higher than those in other schools. Consistent with the city-wide pattern, 
the rates were highest in the junior high school years. Although primary 
target absence rates at this level Increased less than those of control 
schools, the percent of increase was higher than that in secondary target 
schools. The junior high school absence rose from a baseline percentage 
of 13*9 per cent to 15,1 per cent in I965-66 and l6,4 per cent in 1966-67, 
Thus, the rate of increased absence fleets consistent in spite of the efforts 
of project personnel. 

One might wonder whether other forms of project service such as 

remedial instruction might have a beneficial effect on pupil attendance. 

This question will be studied in more detail in a later section of the 

report, A notion of what influences such service had upon attendance can 

be formed, however, by comparing the changes in absence rates of high 

service, primary target pupils with low service counterparts. Such a . 

o 

ERIC 
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comparison shows that in both grades 7 and 10, the high service sample had 
higher absence percentages than the low service sample. For grade 7 , the 
high service absence rate increased 11,6 per cent over the slxth-grcide 
absence of these same pupils. The increase for the low service seventh- 
graders, on the' other hand, was 7*9 per cent. Among the tenth-graders in 
the sample, high service pupils' absence increased 3.1 per cent, while that 
of low service pupils rose 3*8 per cent. 

The effort to decrease drop-out rate similarly appears to have borne 
little fruit. City-wide the drop-out rates increased in I966-67 over the 
preceding year. Such higher rates of drop-outs have been found typical of 
periods when the rate of unemployment is low. The phenomenon of general 
increase, then, is not surprising. On the other hand, the fact that target 
school drop-out rates continued to increase along with the city-wide trend 
may be distressing to some. One could argue that it could have been worse. 
Although the number of drop-outs in target schools rose a little less than 
the city-wide increase from I965-66 to I966-67, the difference was obviously 
too small to be significant. Further, when the I966-67 rates are compared 
with the baseline period, the percentage of increase for target schools is 
approximately equal to that for the toteO. system. 

Examining the reasons for which pupils drop out of school reveals a 
smaller percentage of increase for target than for non-target schools in 
the four principal categories of withdrawal. Non-target schools showed a 
greater increase in the number of pupils withdrawing with work certificates, 
as overage, and because of pregnancy and miscellaneous reasons. 

The definition of drop-out upon which these data are based does not 
take into account the large numbers of young people who leave the regular 
school program but continue to pursue formal education and other training 
on a part-time basis. Many of these persons are gainfully employed and 
. self-supporting. 
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An attempt was made to determine whether the job orientation counselors 



might have had a positive influence on pupils withdrawing from school. Did 
those who withdrew from the schools to which these personnel were assigned 
have better direction as they left the regular progrsun? One means of study- 
ing this question is through the reported categories of withdrawal. Table 



2 reports the niuabers of pupils withdrawn from grades ten through twelve in 
schools with and without job orientation counselors. The withdrawals have 
been grouped in such a way that those withdrawn with work certificates are 
reported separately. The percentages of increase over the baseline period 
of 1963-65 show that for overage and miscellaneous withdrawals there is 
practically no difference between schools that had such counselors emd 
those that did not. By sharp contrast, the schools with job orientation 
counselors show large increases in the numbers of pupils withdrawn with 



work certificates; the rate of increase for other schools is much smaller. 



Table 2 , Pupils Withdrawn From Grades 10 through 12 in Schools With and 
Without Job Orientation Counselors, by Season and Year, 



Baseline 1965 “66 I966-67 

Average N W ^increase N" ^increase 



Wo?E" Certificate Withdrawals 



Schools with Job Orientation 
Counselors 

Schools without Job Orient a- 


112.0 


168 


50 , 0 ^ 


255 


131 . li 


tion Counselors 


9 >i .5 


90 


- 4,8 


121 


28.5 


Overage & Miscellaneous Withdrawals 












Schools with Job Orientation 
Counselors 

Schools without Job Orienta- 


278.5 


312 


12,2 


376 


35.0 


tion Counselors 


233.5 


262 


12,2 


319 


36.6 



Even though the job orientation counselors worked with a limited num- 
ber of pupils, one need not conclude that their influence was restricted 
to these special counselees; The evidence indicates dramatically that pu- 
pils had better direction in leaving school in those schools where the 
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counselors were assigned* At very leasts the marked increase in the number 
of pupils withdrawn with work certificates underscores the need for special 
service personnel in these schools to give adequate guidance to these young 



people as they move into the working world* 

Objective 3 » To improve pupil motivation through changing attitudes 
toward; ao school and education5 b* occupational aspirations^ c* e3cpectay>cy 
of success in school * Motivating pupils to learn is a fundamental pre- 
requisite to educational success* The attitudes that pupils bring to the 
learning situation— the way they feel about school, the kind of job to 
which they aspire and their expectations of success— are critical* 

Teachers in tatrget schools were given an opportunity to rate pupil, 
motivation through the Teacher Survey* Compared with the city-wide rating 
given this item, the result seems to substantiate the general notion that 
disadvantaged youngsters have less desire to learn than those from higher 
cultural backgrounds* From 1965-66 to I966-67 target school secondary 
level teachers changed little in their rating of this item* 

This fact is not very surprising, however, since such affective charac- 
teristics as motivation are apt to shift only at such a slow rate as to be 
imperceptible* A more direct means of appraising pupil attitudes is through 
an instrument such as the Student Survey, where pupils were asked various 
questions that might reflect their feeling toward school, toward jobs and 
toward their possibilities of success* 

The responses of primary target, secondary target, control and suburban 
pupils to certain items of the Student Survey that seem appropriate to the 
objective are reported in Table 3 * The percentages of affirmative responses 
shown in this table yield an inconsistent pattern* In some cases prijnary 
target percentages axe higher than those for any other group* For example, 
more PT pupils than ST, C or suburban pupils say that they like school* 
Similarly, the average percentages for the entire Valence Toward School 
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factor is highest in primary target schools. On the other hand, primary 
target pupils seem to he less anxious aho\it school and seem to have a 
somevhat lower school aspiration level. 

One rather interesting comparison made possible by Table 3 relates 
to the two items that were added to the survey after the factor analysis. 
Pupils were asKed whether they thought they could do well in any school 
subject and in any kind of Job. The affirmative responses varied little 
from one category of schools to another where school subjects are concerned. 
For Jobs, on the other hand, appreciably more target school children feel 
that they could be buccessful at any level than do cotitrol and suburban 
pupils . 

Objective 4. To improve the self-image of pupils . It is commonly 
believed that the self-image of disadvantaged children is considerably 
lower than that of children in suburban areas. Assertions to this effect 
abound in the' professional literat\u:e, and a number of studies have tended 
to support this hypothesis. 

Local research, however, has not yielded results consistent with this 
point of view. In the first year of Education Act evaluation the self- 
image of target school children at all age levels compared favorably with 
that of control pupils. Because the population of the control schools was 
similar in socio-economic level with that of the target schools, this finding 
was interpreted with caution. In the I966-67 program eval\iation a compari- 
son was drawn -with pupils in suburban schools. 

Table 4 provides a summary of the results of the two self-image 
instruments used for sample pupils in grades 7 and 10. At the seventh- 
grade level comparisons with a sample of suburban pupils are made. These 
criteria show no evidence of consequence that the ESEA program is bettering 
the attitudes or self-concept of children. Analysis of variance revealed 
no significant difference among the means of the various groups. There is a 
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hint, however, that suburban children have a better self-image in that both 
means were higjher than the other groups in grade 7 . 

Table 4. Mean Raw Scores of Sample Pupils on Tests of Self-Image, by Grade, 
and Pupil Group* 



High Service 
Primary Target 
Mean (n) 



Low Service No Service No Service 
Primary Target Controls Suburban 
Mean Mean Mean 






Grade 7 
Nhat I Am Like 


110*25 


(55) 


113.50 


(56) 


110*64 


(61) uu.87 


(100) i 


Hous e -Tree -Person 


19.31 


(13) 


19.39 


( 18 ) 


19.20 


(61) 20.12 


(91) 


Grade 10 
What I Am Like 


117*39 


(61) 


112.85 


( 52 ) 




... 


- 


Hous e -Tree -Person 


19.62 


( 6 a) 


19.96 


( 5 a) 




— 





Results Related to Instructional and Service Activities 

For pupils whose achievement indicated considerable need for remedial 
instruction, the project provided the services of such teachers, who worked 
in combination with regular classroom teachers* Class sizes were thus reduced 
appreciably, so that special pupil needs could be attended to. In remedial 
English, for example, efforts were directed toward improving language usage 
skills as well as promoting growth in reading ability* Hopefully, by impro- 
ving their power to read with comprehension and eacpress themselves in writing, 
these pupils would be better equipped for success not only in English courses 
but also in their other school subjects* 

Besides English and Mathematics remediation, attendance, health and 
guidance services were subjected to evaluation on the basis of individual 
pupil growth* 

The seventh grade was chosen as the level for this evaluation* This 
decision was based on the fact that there are three primary twget junior 
high schools but only one senior high school* Of the three junior high 
school grades, only the seventh was tested in the spring of 1966 - 67 * To form 
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the treatment and comparison groups, an attempt was made to match each pupil 
participating in a given activity with another pupil on the basis of whatever 
other ESEA. services were received* 

Eight variables were chosen for comparison* These included five Stanford 
achievement subtests for which the grade scores for the sixth-grade testing 
in February, 1966, were compared with the grade scores of May, I967* In 
addition, the number of days absent and times tardy in the 1965-66 school 
year were compared with those of 1966-67 for both the treatment and compari- 
son groups* A final comparison was made for the number of disciplinary 
contacts that each pupil had with the school administration in 1966-67* 
Comparable data were not available for the preceding year* 

Remedial English * For remedial English instruction, the pre- and post- 
treatment means of the treatment and comparison groups of these eight varia- 
bles are reported in Table 5 * This table includes one of the most favorable 
findings of the entire Title I evaluation* On the Language subtest, the 43 
pupils in the treatment group achieved an average growth of approxinaitely 
nine months in the period from February, 1966, to May, 1967 * When compared 
to the difficult Stanford norms, this growth might be viewed as less than 
normal expectation* But the Language subtest scores of both the treatment 
and comparison groups were the lowest of the entire battery* While the 
treatment group advanced approximately nine months in the period between 
pre- and post-tests, the comparison group showed only about two months* 
growth* These means were sub;]ected to analysis of covarionce, which showed 
the difference between the groups to be statistically signi: ' at the 
.05 level (F* 4 * 77 ; d*f* 1 * 79 ). 

It is probably true that the language skills of these pupils still 
need much improvement* It is also true that the sample was small* The 
matching of groups, now somewhat distorted by missing data on a nuunber of 
pupils, could not possibly control all variables that might influence 
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language achievement. Yet the very fact that pupils with small-group 
intensive instruction showed greater achievement, especially in an area 
that diowed such retardation, is a significant positive finding. 

Aside from the area of language, the other findings on the remedial 
Enclish samole are not rIcttv! - flnAntiv u-. 

•=“ ^ JUO V7VXV10XIUC i/UdU 



the instruction had a positive influence on Paragraph Meaning or Snelling 
achievement. Although the treatment group showed a larger gain on Para- 
graph Meaning than the controls, this difference is not significant. Nor 
do the data on attendance and disciplinary contacts indicate improvement 
of pupil attitudes toward school as a result of remedial instruction. 

The main conclusion in the evaluation of remedial English instruction, 
then, is that the skill area that probably received most attention did show 
a significant gain, while the instructional service seemed to have little 
effect on any other of the measured variables. 



Table 5. Pre- and Post-Treatment Means on Eight Variables for Seventh- 
Grade REMEDIAL ENGLISH and Control Groups. 



Rehedidi^'.EnglishJrGroup Comparison Group 

N 1966 1967 Chng. N 1966 1967 Chng. 



Achievement Grade Scores 



Paragraph Meaning 


43 


3.56 


4.48 


.92 


34 


4.22 


4.91 


.69 


Spelling 


h3 


4.20 


5.20 


1.00 


34 


4;84 


6,02 


1.18 


Language 


43 


3o36 


4.27 


.91* 


39 


3.79 


4.03 


.24 


Arith. Computation 


39 


4.53 


4.83 


.30 


39 


4.62 


^.99 


.37 


Arith. Concepts 


37 


3.90 


5.25 


1.35 


35 


4.65 


5.71 


1.06 


Days Absent 


42 


10.6 


20. 


10.3 


40 


15.0 


20.2 


5.2 


Times Tardy 


42 


3.5 


12 


8.9 


4o 


6.1 


12,2 


6.1 


Disciplinary Contacts 


42 


— 


4.8 




4o 


— 


3.9 





*Significantly larger than control gain at .05 level. 



Remedial Mathematics . The favorable indications that emerge from the 
study of the achievement of remedial English pupils are in no way true of 
the sample of seventh graders who received comparable instruction in mathe- 
matics. Following the same sampling procedures described above, treatment 



o 
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and comparison groups of project pupils were identified to evaluate the 
seventh-grade remedial math service. The means of these groups on the 
eight variables under study are reported in Table 6. 



Table 6. Pre- and Post -Treatment Means on Eight Variables for Seventh-Grade 
REMEDIAL MATHEMATICS Arid Control Groups. 



Remedial Mathematics Group Comparison Group 
N 1966 1967 Cling. N 1966 1967 Chng. 



Achievement Grade Scores 
Paratgraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Language 

Arith. Computation 
Arith. Concepts 

Days Absent 
Times Tardy 
Disciplinary Contacts 



31 


3.64 


4.37 


.73 


33 


3.98 


4.10 


.12 


32 


3.34 


3.80 


.45 


31 


4.50 


4.71 


.21 


29 


4.46 


5.01 


.55 


ko 


l4.l 


24.6 


10.5 


ko 


5.8 


14.8 


9.0' 


ko 




14.9 


— 



34 


4.19 


4.77 


.58 


36 


4.33 


4.78 


.45 


35 


3.71 


4.21 


.50 


33 


4.84 


5.21 


.37 


33 


4.64 


5.42 


.78 


42 


13.8 


23.4 


9*6 


42 


4.3 


9.1 


4.8 


42 


-- 


2.3 





With the single exception of Paragraph Meaning subtests, all of the 
changes from I966 to 1967 favored the comparison group. The difference in 
achievement gain in Paraigraph Meaning was not significant. Of greatest 
importance are the results of the two arithmetic subtests. In Arithmetic 
Computation, the treatment group showed a mean achievement increase of 
only two months from February, I966, to May, 1967? as compaured to a four- 
month gain for the comparison group. While the growth in Arithmetic Con- 
cepts was somewhat more encouraging (five and a half months for experimental 
pupils), the control group showed a still larger gain.* 

One interesting fact revealed by the achievement data in Table 6 is 
that the pupils receiving remedial instruction scored lower them comparison 
pupils on both pre- ai:d post-tests in all areas. Although these pupils 
were identified as needing math remediation, their mean score on both arith- 
metic tests was higher than on any of the other tests. Some of the treat- 

* It should be noted that teachers hired under the project to give remedial 
instruction were typically less experienced than most regular classroom 
teachers. Because the Education Act program was inaugurated after mid- 
year of 1965-66, it seemed desirable to make new appointments for these 
project positions, rather than to taJke teachers away from the classes they 
- had been serving through the first part of the year. 
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merit group, and the comparison as well, in fact, did receive remedial 
English instruction. 

As with the remedial English sample, the attendance and disciplinary 
data also failed to show favorable results. Treatment pupils were absent 
and tardy more often than comparison pupils and showed larger increases in 
1966-67. They were involved in significantly more disciplinary contacts 
with the school administration. 




Attendance Services . Under the project, attendance services were 
provided for those pupils whose patterns of school attendance, either in 
the past or in the course of the current school year, were irregular. The 
method of identifying pupils for this service introduces a stronger bias 
into the evaluation than any that existed for achievement areas. Measures 
of pupil achievement take place at a given time, and comparative scores 
are assumed to reflect change that has occurred from one measurement to the 
next. Attendance data, on the other hand, are accumulated over a period 
of time, and the very fact that these data axe unfavorable may be the 
basis upon which a pupil is selected to receive attendance service. 

It is not surprising, then, that the pupils who made up the treatment 
group for attendance se^ices showed larger increases in days absent than 
their comparison-group counterparts. As Table 7 indicates, the mean number 
of days absent for the treatment group in I966 was 2k as compared to approx- 
imately 12 days for the comparison sample. Consistent with established 
patterns at the start of junior high school, the comparison group absence 
increased about 12 days for I967. Treatment pupils, on the other hand, 
showed an average of approximately 27 more days of absence the latter 
year. 

Tardiness, which was identical for the two groups in the first year, 
increased to a much greater extent for the treatment groups than for the 
comparison groups. Similarly, the treatment pupils had more disciplinary 
contacts than those in the comparison group. 
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In achievement areas there was much greater similarity between the 
two groups than existed for the remedial instruction sample. This was true 
of both the 1966 and 1967 test results. On three of the five subtests 3 the 
treatment group made greater gains than the comparison group, but none of 
these differences was significant. 



Table 7, Pre- and Post-Treatment Means on Eight Variables for Seventh 
Grade ATTENDMCE SERVICES and Control Groups. 



Attendance Services Group Comparison Group 
N 1966 1967 Chng. N 1966 1967 Chng. 



Achievement Grade Scores 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Language 

Arith, Computation 
Arith. Concepts 

Days Absent 
Times Tardy 
Disciplinary Contacts 



21 


3.83 


4.63 


.80 


22 


4.41 


5.30 


.89 


21 


3.31 


4.02 


.71 


23 


4.52 


5.14 


.62 


22 


3.98 


5.39 


1.4l 


44 


24.0 


50.8 


26.8 


43 


4.3 


19.6 


15 «3 


44 


-- 


5.6 


-- 



39 


3.56 


4.38 


.82 


4o 


4.51 


5.47 


.96 


37 


3.81 


4.58 


.77 


4l 


4.67 


5.14 


.47 


39 


4.24 


5.44 


1.20 


49 


11,8 


23.9 


12.1 


51 


4.3 


11.8 


7.5 


50 


— 


3.9 


M mo 



Health Services . The selection bias that negates the validity of 
evaluating attendance services on frequency of absence was probably less 
operative for health services. Data collected on treatment and comparison 
pupils for this activity substantiated the hope that health services might 
lead to more regular attendance. Although the absence of pupils with and 
without health services showed the expected increase in the seventh grade, 
this rise was significantly smaller among those pupils receiving this 
service. At the same time, the treatment group showed significantly greater 
gains in the achievement area of Arithmetic Concepts. 

These data are reported in Table 8. The treatment group showed a mean 
of about 17 days absent in the sixth grade, while the comparison group 
averaged about 15. In the seventh grade, treatment pupils averaged 22 days 
of absence compared to 29 for the comparison group. Analysis of covariance 
showed this difference to be significant at the ,05 level (F=4.02| d.f. 1,90). 
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Table 8. Pre- and Post-Treatment Means on Eight Variables for Sieventh 
Grade EEALTH SERVICES and Control Groups. 



Health Services Group Comparison Group 

N 1966 1967 Chng. N 1966 1967 Chng. 



Achievement Grade Scores 



Paragraph Meaning 


43 


4=07 


4.78 


-71 

1 — 




‘^-70 


k.hp 

■ V ■ w 


.Aq 


Spelling 


43 


4.57 


5.22 


.65 


34 


4.49 


5.33 


.84 


Langu^e 


44 


3.61 


4.44 


.83 


36 


3.48 


4.10 


.62 


Arith. Computation 


43 


4.55 


5.02 


.47 


33 


5.00 


5.09 


.09 


Arith. Concepts 


39 


4.10 


5.86 


1.76* 


33 


4.15 


5.35 


1.20 


Days Absent 


48 


16.6 


22.4 


5.8 ** 


45 


14.8 


29.3 


14.5 


Times Tardy 


48 


5.6 


13.9 


8.3 


45 


4.1 


10.2 


6.1 


Disciplinary Contacts 


48 


mm mm 


3.4 


— 


45 


mm mm 


4.4 


mm mm 



* Significantly larger than control gain at .05 level. 

^ Significantiy smaller than control gain at.';05 level. 

For times tardy, on t he other hand, the treatment group had a higher 
sixth-grade rate and showed a larger increase. They had, however, slightly 
fewer disciplinary contacts than the comparison pupils. 

In all achievement areas except Spelling, the mean scores of the treat- 
ment pupils showed greater gains than those of the comparison group. Except 
for Arithmetic Concepts, however, these differences were not significant. 

Guidance Services . To some degree the selection bias that interfered 
with the evaluation of attendance services may also have occurred in the 
area of guidance. Pupils seen by counselors frequently enough to be desig- 
nated as participating in this activity were very often experiencing 
attendance or adjustment problems. Thus the data on attendance and disci- 
pline need to be viewed with this possibility in mind. There is probably 
less danger of bias in measures of achievement. 

The pre- and post -treatment means of achievement measures j attendance, 
and disciplinary variables for the guidance service groups are shown in 
Table 9» Three of the five achievement sxibtests yielded results that favored 
the comparison group. Of these. Spelling had a notably larger difference 
but this was not tested for signil^cance. The changes in Language and 
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Arithmetic Concepts, on the other hand, favored the treatment pupils. 

Each of these sets of data was analyzed by covariance technique and found 
non-signif icant . However, a significant difference (.01 level) favoring 
the treatment group was found in the area of tardiness. Treatment pupils 
increased from four to six instances of tardiness, while the comparison 
group went from five to fifteen. This significant difference (F=9.35; 
d.f. 1,70) suggests that counselors had a positive effect on encouraging 
pupils to be more punctual in their school attendance. The difference for 
disciplinary contacts is too small to be meaningful, while changes in 
days absent tended to favor the comparison group. 



Table 9. Pre- and Post -Treatment Means on Eight Variables for Seventh- 
Grade GUIDANCE SERVICES and Control Groups. 



Guidance Services Group Comparison Group 

N 1966 1967 Chng. N 1966 1967 Chng. 



Achievement Grade Scores 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
Language 

Arith. Computation 
Arith, Concepts 

Days Absent 
Times Tardy 
Disciplinary Contacts 



28 


3.83 


4.48 


.65 


28 


4.47 


4.50 


.03 


28 


3.32 


4.16 


.84 


27 


4.57 


4.82 


.25 


26 


4.35 


5.62 


1.27 


35 


11.9 


19.1 


7.2 


35 


3.8 


6.1 


2.3 


36 


— 


2.6 


-- 



33 


3.98 


4.68 


.70 


32 


4.66 


5.49 


.83 


32 


3.62 


4.15 


.53 


31 


4.60 


5.03 


.43 


30 


4.19 


5.22 


1.03 


38 


18.0 


21.9 


3.9 


38 


4.7 


14,9 


10.2 


4l 


— 


3.0 


— 



Results Related to Components 
1. Summer Program 

The summer component of the secondary pro;ject offered diversified ser- 
vices, which focused chiefly on jimior high school pupils. These activities 
were described in the Co-ordinator's Log of this report. For each segment 
of the summer program a distinct evaluative approach was used. 

Junior High Enrichment . The largest numbers of pupils were enrolled 
in the junior high school program for pupil enrichment in five areas. Sec- 
tions in social studies and science operated in most of the seven target 
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ijianior high schools, while art, music, and junior theater were offered in 
selected schools. 

As with most enrichment areas, the evaluation of this service was dif 
ficult in that the program was direct er' primarily to broadening interests 
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education was a fundamental goal, A Summer Enrichment Inventory was designed 
locally for pre- and post-summer administration to assess changes in pupil 
attitudes toward education, specific areas of knowledge, and their future 
lives. Of particular concern was the question of relevancy of specific 
school subject areas. The first page of the inventory was uniform for all 
enrichment subjects. In social studies and in science, a second page was 
designed to pursue the question of relevancy further. 

On the first page of the inventory, all pupils were asked six questions 
which forced them to choose "most" and "least” responses. The alternatives 
were either the subject areas themselves or activities related to these 
areas • 



The results of these six inventory questions are reported in Table 10, 
This table shows the pre- and post -test percentages of pupils in each simimer 
enrichment subject who selected that subject or the related activity for 
"most" and "least" responses. Obviously there was considerable diversity 
for both "most" and "least," In nearly all cases, however, the subject in 
which the pupil was enrolled or the related activities were chosen as 
"most" relevant by a larger percentage than as "least," 

The chief focus of interest here, however, is on the changes that took 
placa in the course of the summer. Although there is no control group for 
comparison, the changes in responses do offer a suggestion of the influence 
of the enrichment experience on pupils’ judgment of relevancy. 

Because most of the numbers in the "least" category were small, only 
the "iTiOst" responses were subjected to analysis to determine the signifi- 
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Table 10. 



*Slgnif leant at .05 level. 







Subject Selecting the Subject or 
ment Inventory, 


Related Activity on the 


S\immer Enrich- 


fi ^ 
■ 




Pre 


MOST 

Post 


Chng. 


Pre 


LEAST 

Post 


Chng, r 


J 

1 


SUBJECT YOU LIKE 

Art (N= 23 prej l8 post) 


61 % 


63% 


2li 


% 


6^ 


1 

Vi f 


i 

h 


Dramatics (N= 25 prej 20 post) 


50 


37 


-13 


0 


0 


0 j 


1 ’ 


Science (N=186 pre; 134 post) 


34 


27 


- 7 


10 


9 


- 1 ^ 


J 1 


Social Studies (N=277 prej 207 post) 


30 


24 


- 6 


7 


16 


9 


'1 

5 


Music (N= 57 prej 32 post) 


46 


50 


4 


2 


10 


8 r 


T 


SUBJECT YOU KNOW ABOUT 
Art 


54 


50 


- 4 


5 


6 


1 f~i 1 


Dramatics 


24 


25 


1 


13 


5 


- 8 L 


J] 


Science 


26 


37 


11* 


19 


10 


- 9 


Social Studies 


33 


32 


- 1. 


10 


13 


3 r 




Music 


39 


32 


- 7 


0 


6 


8 [ 


]j 


SUBJECT HELPFUL IN LATER LIFE 
Art 


35 


33 


- 2 


9 


0 


- 9 r 


li 


Dramatics 


9 


5 


- 4 


23 


u 


-12 L 


J 1 


Science 


35 


36 


1 


0 


10 


10 




Social Studies 


29 


21 


- 8 


8 


13 


5 n 1 


Music 


27 


28 


1 


11 


31 


20 L 


j; 


JOB you WOULD LIKE TO HAVE 
A commercial artist 


43 


50 


7 


5 


13 


8 r 


1^ 


ProfessioneQ, actor or actress 


8 


46 


38* 


44 


4 


-4o ^ 


J ^ 


Atomic scientist 


31 


28 


- 3 


17 


21 


4 


i 


Social worker 


26 


28 


2 


17 


13 


- 4 r 


1- 


Professional singer or musician 


4o 


34 


- 6 


2 


21 


19 ^ 


J i 


BOOK YOU WOULD LIKE TO READ 
Adventuring in Art 


52 


53 


1 


4 


0 


[ 


]i 


Ho¥ to Have a Show 


5 


25 


20 


36 


5 
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Triumphs of Modem Science 


33 


34 


X 


12 


13 


1 r 




The Life and Death of Cities 


38 


30 


- 8 


10 


13 


3 r 


1 1 


The Wonderful World of Music 


55 


47 


^ 8 


2 


4 


2 ^ 


J ^ 


TELEVISION PROGRAM YOU WOULD LIKE TO WATCH 
Play about famous artist 24 


60 


36 


13 


0 


c 


]j 


Play about drama studio 


4 


35 


31* 


45 


11 


-Qii 

^ M i 


■* ■ 


Play about man who became scientist 


40 


37 


- 3 


11 


9 


- 2 r 


1 1 


Play about problems of city life 


29 


30 


1 


11 


13 


2 L 


1 


Play about man who wrote music 


37 


44 


7 


7 


10 


3 


J M 

1 
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cance of difference betiveen pre- and posb-tests* This analysis was done 
by the chi-square technique. 

Three of the differences were found significant at the .05 confidence 
level. More pupils who were enrolled in science marked this subject as 
that which they knew most about at the end of the summer sessloii than at 
the beginning. In the area of dramatics, more pupils selected the job of 
a professional actor or actress as that which they would most like and a 
play about a drama studio as the television program they would most like to 
watch. The changes on both, these items from pre- to post-test were found 
significant. Concurrently, there was, for each of these three items, a 
rather large decrease in the percentage of "least” responses. 

A few other rather large change percentages may be noted in the table, 
but these were found statistically non- significant. Close observation, 
however, indicates at least one interesting trend, namely in the area of 
social studies. Althougpi the change percentages here ere consistently 
small, there was a distinct tendency for pupils selecting the social studies 
alternative as "most" to decrease in the course of the summer, while those 
who selected as their "least” response increased in percentage. Several of 
these percentages come much closer to being significant than the table 
itself suggests because of the large number of students enrolled in this 
area. The consistency of this pattern suggests a negative influence in 
pupil attitudes toward social studies that seems worthy of further study. 

Six other questions on the first page of the inventory were taken 
directly from the progreun evaluation Student Survey. Because these items 
were used also in the Secondary School Survey conducted by counselors in 
drop-out prevention, the responses to these questions will be discussed 
later . 

On a second page of the summer enrichment inventory, pupils enrolled 
in the social studies classes were asked several other questions about their 




interests. These questions were intended primarily to furnish assistance in 
future curricular planning. From a list cf 31 items, pupils selected topics 
about which they would prefer to study more or less than the current curriculum 
indicated. All these topics related to the content of the secondary social 
studies curriculum, but many were not specific concerns of the summer program. 
No restrictions were placed on the number of choices pupils made. 

The percentages of pupils selecting each of the items for more or less 
study are reported for both the pre- and post-tests in Table 11, Of the 
31 topics, only three showed increases from pre- to post-test in the per- 
centage wanting to study more. Each of these three increases is small. 

In the course of the summer, then, there seems to have been a decline in 
pupil interest in these subjects. This may be simply a result of having 
continued in school throughout the summer. Since a similar instrument was 
not used for other enrichment areas, no comparison data are available. 

Among the topics ranked high in pupil interest on both the pre- and 
post-test were the following: Marriage and family life, problems of living 

in our country, the ws^ people in other countries live, solving personal 
problems, and job information. 

Other questions addressed only to social studies pupils concerned the 
size of town or city preferred, reasons for attending school, and methods 
of dealing with school failure. Changes from pre- to post-tests on these 
items were typically small and apparently meaningless. On both tests the 
majority of pupils preferred a city as big as Cincinnati or bigger. Pre- 
paring for higher education was given as the most important reason for 
going to school, with job training a distant second. When asked what they 
would do if they found themselves failing several subjects in senior high 
school, pupils expressed preferences that were divided about equally 
between giving up all play time to study harder and staying after school 
regularly to get extra help. 
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Table 11, Percentages of Pupils Enrolled in Social Studies Enrichment Indicating 
a Desire for More or Less Study about Specific. Topics. 



Topic 


Pre 


STUDY MORE 
Post nhntr 


r: 


STUDY LESS 

Post nU^rr 

# 


Marriage and Family Life 


55* 


Sli 


6% 


32i 


2% 


- 7^ 


Right and Wrong 


46 


45 


- 1 


29 


27 


- 2 


History before Civil War 


49 


33 


-16 


35 


kk 


9 


History after Civil War 


49 


35 


-14 


35 


4o 


5 


Problems of Living in Our Country 


64 


51 


-13 


24 


27 


3 


Services Provided by Cities 


43 


39 


- 4 


36 


36 


0 


Way People in Other Countries Live 


6o 


55 


" 5 


1 26 


28 


2 


History of World from Beginning 


53 


43 


-10 


33 


36 


3 


History of World Since 1700 


36 


33 


- 3 


47 


39 


- 8 


Problems of People in Cities 


4o 


43 


3 


39 


35 


- 4 


Using and Making Maps 


31 


25 


- 6 


51 


50 


- 1 


Solving Personal Problems 


6o 


56 


- 4 


23 


21 


- 2 


Lives of Aver6ige People 


38 


39 


1 


43 


35 


- 8 


Lives of Great Men and Women 


52 


49 


- 3 


29 


29 


0 


Job Information 


66 


60 


- 6 


15 


17 


2 


Rights of Citizens 


57 


42 


-15 


21 


30 


9 


Functions of Our Government 


48 


47 


- 1 


31 


31 


0 


How to Use Library Better 


32 


24 


- 8 


34 


44 


10 


How Climate Affects Man 


34 


29 


- 5 


39 


4l 


2 


Sex 


52 


46 


- 6 


26 


32 


6 


Religions of People 


50 


36 


-14 


30 


4l 


11 


How Products Are Made and Sold 


33 


25 


- 8 


43 


37 


- 6 


How Land Affects the Way Jt'eopie Live 


38 


34 


- 4 


35 


35 


0 


How Tauqpayers* Money is Spent 


49 


41 


- 8 


36 


4l 


5 


Reading Faster and Better 


51 


37 


-l4 


33 


37 


4 


Ways to Solve Problems 


54 


39 


-15 


24 


39 


15 


Ways of Writing Better 


43 


32 


-11 


43 


32 


-11 


Locating and Using Information 


50 


44 


- 6 


29 


44 


15 


E^qpressing Self Before a Group 


68 


45 


-23 


23 


45 


22 


Remembering Things and Places 


51 


50 


- 1 


26 


50 


24 


Events of Past ^fecting Present 


46 


44 


- 2 


33 


44 


11 




- 3 ^ ** 



A special second page of the inventory was also designed for partici- 
pants in science enrichment classes, to provide information for future 
curriculum plans* These pupils were given five sets of three questions 
each and asked to indicate independently the one question in each set they 
know most about and the one they would most like to read or study about. 

At the same time, they were to make "least" choices in both knowledge and 
interest. The results are reported in Table 12. 

A number of interesting changes took place from pre- to post-test in 
both knowledge and interest. For example, on the pre-test approximately 
half of the pupil selected "What causes rain?" (59^) and "How does water 
get in the air?" (49^) as the question in each set that they knew most 
about. Both these percentages declined considerably on the post-test. In 
the area of interest the questions .'*Why is the sun necessary for life?" 
and **Why do animals need plants?" showed marked increases from pre- to 
post-test. 

It is difficult to derive any generalization from the results of the 
special social studies and science questions. The information yielded is 
pertinent to process evaluation; it is potential]^ useful to supervisors 
and teachers in planning future projects. 

Senior High Social Studies . Another offering of the summer component, 
this one at the senior high level, was a Workshop on Urban Life. This 
course was offered at two of the target senior high schools, but low enroll- 
ment forced cancellation of one of the classes. In the other class, 17 
senior high school pupils completed the course and were given a content 
test at the close of the session. This brief test was intended to measure 
whether pupils had learned key facts and concepts and whether they had con- 
fidence in this knowledge. The instrument included three questions on 
each subject matter unit. One question was factual in nature, another 
designed to test student understanding of a concept and the third requiring 
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the student to make a value judgment. In addition to indicating whethei*'’^-**^ 
each statement was true or false, the pupil assigned point values to the 
questions as an index of confidence in his response. 

Analysis of the results of this test yielded a rank-order correlation 
coefficient of ,l4 between the number of pupils answering the items correctly 
and the confidence score for the item. There was, then, virtually no cor- 
respondence between the confidence that pupils had in their responses and 
their ability to answer the items correctly. Pupils generally showed more 
confidence in their understanding of concepts than in either their mastery 
of facts or their judgments. There was no meaningful difference from one 
subject unit to another in either their confidence or their knowledge. 

Senior Seminar . In still another portion of the summer component, 
in-coming twelfth-grade pupils participated in a senior seminar designed 
to develop study skills that were considered basic to success in further 
education. For evaluation purposes, both pupils and teachers completed a 
rating scale of l6 skill items, both before and after the seminar. 

The results of this rating scale showed that, on the average, pupils 
graded themselves about the same at the end of the session as at the begin- 
ning. Teachers, on the other hand, gave higher ratings on the post-test. 
Overall, there was little apparent relationship between the pupil self- 
rating and the ratings given by teachers, as far as specific study skills 
were concerned. 

Participants in the seminar also completed a questionnaire designed to 
measure their reactions to specific aspects of the course. In general, the 
results of this question suggest that pupil participants thought that the 
seminar was a worthwhile experience. The small number of pupils partici- 
pating in the senior seminar make it inadvisable to analyze these results 
further. 
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Reading Center* Another important part of the summer component was a 
reading center conducted for the improvement of reading skills and habits 
of disadvantaged junior high school pupils. Over 100 students participated 
in this activity. Their progress was appraised by means of a pre- and 
post-administration of the Califorinia Reading Test- IitVi t nVk nH o1 A c« V ^ 

O — ~ jf ^w«k»VAfc9 K/WUi^ V w 

cabulary and comprehension scores, 

Pre- and post-test results were available for 95 of the pupil parti- 
cipants, The mean grade scores are reported in Table 13, 



Table 13. Results of Pre- and Post -Treatment Administration of the Elemen- 
tary Edition of the California Reading Test to Pupils in the 
Summer Reading Center (N=95). 





PRE-TEST 

Mean Standard 

Grade Score Deviation 


POST-TEST 

Mean Standard 

Grade Score Deviation 


Avg. 

Gain 


Vocabulary 


5.57 


1.3^ 


6.01 


1.58 


.44* 


Comprehension 


5.50 


1.66 


6,36 


1.30 


.86** 


Total Score 


5.59 


1.32 


6.24 


1.98 


.65** 


*Significant 

^^Significant 


at ,05 level, 
at ,01 level. 











On the average, Reading Center participants advanced from about mid- 
fifth-grade level to beginning-sixth-grade level. in Vocabulary and to about 
the fourth month of the sixth grade in Comprehension, These are clearly 
significant gains, especially if one assumes that these pupils would have 
made no progress in reading skill without the service of the Reading Cen- 
ter. Such an assumption seems logical, especially since past research 
suggests that school-related skills of disadvantaged pupils often deteriorate 
in the course of a summer away from school. Furthermore, the achievement 
gains revealed by the data in Table 11 surpass normal expectation for the 
period of time between pre- and post-test. They are especially noteworthy 
in view of the five- to seven-month gain that has been found typical of 
disadvantaged pupils for a full year, :.As a means of increasing reading 
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vocabulary and comprehension, then, the Reading Center must be judged a distinct 
success. 

Remedial Mathematics . Junior high school pupils whose performance in 
math indicated a need for instruction and practice in basic skills participated 
in the summer remedial mathematics program. The course of study for this 
instruction concentrated on the fundamental processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. 

To evaluate this training a locally devised test of basic operations 
administered at the beginning and end of the course. Pre-test results show 
156 pupils achieving a mean score of 23.23 on the 50-item test. The mean for 
the post-test was 31.18. A t-test of this difference showed it to be 
significant at the one per cent level of confidence (t=7«57; d.f.l55). 

Although no norms are available for this test, the significance of pupil 
growth in the course of the summer appears comparable to that of reading center 
participants in reading comprehension. It is probably true, then, that the 
math pupils attained more progress in mastery of basic skills than one would 
normally expect in a two-month period. 

It should be pointed out that teachers used the pre-test results diag- 
nostically to identify specific weaknesses of pupils. On the extensive 
questionnaire used for teacher evaluation of the math program, 13 of the l4 
teachers indicated that they had so used the pre-test responses. Thus, the 
higher level of performance on the post-test is probably due, in large measure, 
to focus on a limited number or basic operations represented by specific test 
items. 

Pupil Orientation . The summer component also provided special orientation 
classes at two target junior high schools and one senior high school. These 
classes were for a limited number of the pupils who would be entering grades 
seven and ten in the fall. These pupils were asked to complete the Pupil Opinion 



o 



of Sunimer Program survey used to evaluate the elementary level Summer School 
Learning Camp. The results of the five quantifiable items on this questionnaire 
are prt-esented in Tr.ble l4. 



Although the number of pupils responding is small ^ 



uucxr 



^ j 






considerable satisfaction with the orientation experience. To an even greater 



extent than the elementary pupils, they judged the program very worthwhile 
and very much better than that of the preceding summer. Their responses to 
the open-end questions further confirmed their acceptance of the orientation. 



Table l4. Responses of Pupils in Pre -Seventh and Pre-Tenth Orientation 
Classes of Quantifiable Items on the Pupil Opinion of Summer 
Program Survey. 



Questions 


Response 


Pre-T 

H=37 


Pre -10 
N=16 


How worthwhile was your summer school 


very much 


73% 


88^ 


experience? 


a little 


2k 


13 




not at all 


3 


0 



Were you in summer school last year? 


Yes 


30 


20 




No 


70 


80 


How would you rate the value of this 


very much better 


70 


67 


year’s program in comparison to last? 


a little better 


20 


0 




about as good 


10 


0 




a little worse 


0 


33 




much worse 


0 


0 


How many times were you absent this 


none 


39 


19 


summer? 


once or twice 


kk 


63 




three to five times l4 


19 




more than five 


3 


0 


How do you feel about going back to 


eager 


4o 


33 


school in September? 


worried 


17 


8 




unhappy 


14 


17 




neutral 


29 


42 



Drop-Out Prevention . Special service personnel were employed in the 
summer component to work with youth of secondary school age who had dropped 
out of school and with others who had been identified as potential drop- 
outs. Counselors and visiting teachers worked for a few weeks in each of 



the target secondary schools and the surrounding community. 

The counselors' final report shows a total of 716 contacts with 4l5 
different pupils. Exactly half of these v'='re by letter or telephone. Of 
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pupil, e,nd 28 per cent were the result of home visits by the counselor. 

Counselors were asked to classify their conferences with pupils accord- 
ing to major emphasis. Forty-four per cent of the conferences reportedly 
focused on the pupil's regular school program for the coming year. Other 
kinds of educational planning were the main topic in another 22 per cent, 
while personal concerns were primary in 19 per cent and vocational issues in 
15 per cent. 

Over half (53 per cent) of the pupils were contacted once by the counselor. 
Two contacts were reported for 31 per cent; l6 per cent of the pupils were 
contacted three or more times. 

The frequency with which counselors helped pupils formulate various 
educational plans is shown in Table 15, along with the number of pupils re- 
ferred to other agencies for additional help. This same table also summarizes 
the reports of visiting teachers. 

Tifcere further education was planned, both groups of special service 
personnel reported that the majority of pupils intended to return to the 
regular program. As one would expect from the nature of their jobs, however, 
counselors indicated a considerably higher p^ircentage in this category (85 
per cent) than visiting teachers (64 per cent). Similarly, the ratio of 
pupils planning further education to those referred for other assistance is 
higher for counselors (3 to l) than for visiting teachers (1.4 to l). 



Table 15. Numbers of Pupils Served by Counselors and Visiting Teachers 
(Summer, 1967 ) in Planning Further Education and Obtaining 
Help from Other Agencies. 





Counselors 


Visiting Teachers 


Pupils Planning Further Education 
Regular Program 


265 


164 


.□V ^UXXlg 


-iL 

XSJ 


UJ- 


Afternoon Classes 


3 


12 


MDTA Classes 


1 


l 4 


Other Programs 


27 


6 


Total 


312 


257 


Pupils Bef erred for Other Assistance 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 


22 


64 


Youth Opportunity Services 


4 


65 


PEPSY 


0 


39 


Other Agencies 


77 


12 


Total 


103 


180 



In all, visiting teachers reported contacts with 703 of 773 pupils 
referred to them. Of the total referrals, 66 per cent were for youth who had 
dropped out of the regular school program. Only l4 per cent, on the other 
hand, involved pupils who had completed the previous school year in the 
regular program. The remaining 20 per cent of the referrals were for persons 
•^/ho had been in institutional placement or in some other school district. 

One other source of pertinent data was provided by the work of the 
counselors. In contacting potential drop-outs, counselors administered a 
Secondary School Survey, which asked questions about the number of contacts 
with and the amount of help received from counselor and visiting teacher 
("or attendance officer") in the past year. Also included on the question- 
naire were ten questions from the program evaluation Student Suivey. 

About half of the 139 respondents ( 49*3 per cent) said they remembered 
having four or more conferences with a school counselor in the course of 
the year. On the other hand, 6.6 per cent remembered none. Concerning how 
much help they had received from counselors 48.9 cent said "very much" 
and 43.9 per cent "a little." For visiting teachers the high percentages 
of response were at the other end of the scale, with 45.5 per cent reporting 
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no conferences and 43.9 per cent no help received. Thus, for a substantial 
portion of these potential drop-outs, visiting teacher contacts either were 
not with the pupil himself or were not remembered by him. 

• r?min«p1 ’ *rpcnrinc!ps -hpri fmpq*h*ironc ^yr\m 4r>>p o>»a 

xe^ '^rted in Table l6. The percentage of this group answering each item 
affirmatively is compared to the total target secondary school response of 
the regular school year. A similar comparison is made for the responses of 
summer enrichment pupils to six of the items. 

Table l6. Percentages of Affirmative Response to Ten Student Survey 

Items for Summer Participants Compared to Total Target Secondary 
School Population. 





Total 

Target 

N=6467 


Summer 

Counselees 

N=139 


Summer Enrichment Pupils 
Pre Post 

N=545 N=285 


Do you like school? 

Do you get along better out- 


76.3^ 


79.6^ 




— 


side of school than in? 

Are you satisfied with the 


58.7 


56.5 


— — — 


--- 


grades on your report card? 
Do you think you will gradu- 


36.6 


21.2 


48.8 


54.2 


ate from high school? 
Do you hope to go to 


92.7 


81.3 


“ — — 


— — — 


college? 

Do you talk at home about 
what kind of job or career 
you will have after you are 


74.1 


56.9 






out of school? 

Do you think your teachers 
usually expect too much 


83.4 


70.4 


90.0 


85.5 


from you? 

Do you think you could do 
well in any school subject 


4l.l 


31.4 


34.0 


34.0 


if you studied hard enough? 
Are your lowest grades us- 


91.8 


88.3 


94.4 


86.9 


ually your teacher's fault? 
Do you think you could do 
well in any kind of job 


17.6 


10.9 


11.6 


18.9 


you choose? 


73.2 


70.1 


71.7 


68,9 



As a group the summer counselees exoressed considerably less satisfaction 
with report card grades than the total target group. Enrichment pupils were 
more satisfied and became increasingly so from beginning to end of sumir.er. 
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Interestingly, both counselees and enrichment pupils gave fewer affirmative 
answers than the total target group to the question, "Do you think your 
teachers usually expect too much of you?" Similarly, fewer counselees 
blamed teachers for their lowest grades. Enrichment pupils, who also gave 
fewer affirmative answers to this question at the start of the summer, 
attributed much more blame for low grades to their teachers at the end. 

As expected, the group of 139 counselees who completed the survey 
indicated a lower school aspiration level than the total target group. 

This is evident in the responses to questions on high school graduation and 
going to college. They also reported less discussion at home about future 
career. 

Conclusions 



Objectives . The evaluation of the project *s success in attaining its 

defined objectives depended primarily on data collected in program evaluation. 

Relating these data to the specific goals set down for this project leads 

to the following conclusions: 

1. There is no evidence to indicate that gains in pupil achievement 
resulted from the services provided. The sample of seventh and tenth 
grade pupils receiving remedial instruction showed no greater growth 
in achievement from 1966 to I967 than other primary target pupils or 
control pupils. 

2. There is no clear indication that efforts to decrease absence and 
drop-out rates were successful. For primary target schools, both 
categories of data increased over last year, remaining higher than 

for non-target schools. Target schools with job orientation counselors 
showed a larger percentage of increase in mambers of pupils withdrawing 
with work certificates. 

3. Primary target teachers saw no improvement in pupil motivation, 
continuing to rate this quality considerably lower than teachers in 
other schools. The responses of primary target pupils to the Student 
Survey showed a higher valence toward school than for the other 
pupil groups, but less school anxiety and a lower aspiration level. 

4 . No significant difference in self-image was found among primary target 
children. There is only a hint that the self-image of target pupils 
may be lover than that of suburban children. 




Instructional and Service Activities , From the comparison of pupils 
receiving specific project services with respective comparison groups, the 
following conclusions are drawn: 

1* Remedial English instruction was effective in increasing language 
achievement. The sample of pupils receiving this service showed 
significantly higher gains in Language subtest scores than the 
control group. No significant difference was found in other 
achievement areas or in attendance or disciplinary data. 

I 

2. No positive effects are evident in the evaluation of the remedial 
mathematics instruction. The sample of pupils receiving this 
service showed smaller gains than the control sample in all 
achievement areas except Paragraph Meaning and larger increases 
in absence and tardiness. They had significantly more disciplin- 
ary contacts with the school administration. 

3* The evaluation of attendance services is handicapped by a selection 
bias, so that no evidence is available to confirm or deny their 
effectiveness. 

4. Health services may have a positive influence on school attendance. 
Pupils receiving these services showed smaller increases in absence 
than their control counterparts. They also had significantly 
greater gains in scores on the Arithmetic Concepts subtest. 

5. Guidance services had a beneficial effect in decreasing the 
frequency of pupil tardiness. Pupils receiving guidance, however, 
showed no greater achievement gains than those in the control group. 

Components . Only the summer component of the project was evaluated 

separately. The various instruments used in this evaluation produced 

results that generally indicate success. Specifically, the following 

conclusions seem warranted concerning various areas of the summer program: 

1. Junior high school summer enrichment classes in science had a positive 
influence on knowledge as judged by pupil participants. Even more 
'obvious was the positive effect of the dramatics classes on pupil 
interest. The social studies classes, on the other hand, seemed 

to influence the interest of pupils in a slightly negative direction. 

2. The Senior Seminar appears to be a worthwhile offering for a small 
number of pupils. Pupils considered the program profitable, although 
their rating of their own study skills showed no gain. Teachers, on 
the other hand, rated pupil skills higher at the end of the session. 

3. Instr-uction offered in the summer Reading Center and in the remedial 
math classes produced highly favorable results in terms of pupil 
achievement. Pupils in the Reading Center showed significant gains 




that exceeded normal expectation on the California Reading Test. 

On a specially prepared math test, pupils receiving this service 
showed similar progress. 

k. Pupil evaluation of special orientation sessions for incoming 
seventh- and tenth-graders indicates that this program was well 
received. Their reactions were more positive than those of the 
participcuits in the elementary project, and their responses to 
open-end questions confirmed their satisfaction. 

5. Counselors and visiting teachers employed for part of the summer 
in an effort to prevent drop-outs appear to have performed a 
worthwhile service. In helping the pupils plan for future education, 
they referred the great majority to the regular school program. 

Those for whom other kinds of educational opportunity or agency 
help seemed advisable were referred to that program which seemed 
to offer the most potential assisteuice. 

Recommendations 



Despite a lack of evidence of general success in achieving project 
objectives, sufficient specific areas of attainment are revealed in this 
evaluation to justify some optimism. To build upon these successes, it 
is important that all aspects of project services be carefully examined 
for possibly constructive modification. That provision be made for 
systematic process evaluation of this type is the primary recommendation 
emerging from this report. Specifically, the following suggestions are 
offered: 

1* The wisdom of using remedial teachers in the way they are currently 
employed in the project should be studied. Although significant 
gains in a few areas are promising, there seem to be grounds for 
questioning whether the current method of assignment is preferable 
to having remedial teachers work with still smaller groups of pupils. 
It is possible that the present method of operation is most effective 
for some subject areas, e.g., language, while acquiring another skill 
like reading or arithmetic computation could best be attained through 
more individualized instruction. 

2. Whether the current assigrmient procedures are retained or pupils 
put in smaller groups, teachers must continually look for ways 
to adapt their techniques both to the kind of pupils they have 
and to the size of the group. There is little benefit derived 
from smaller class groupings unless teaching techniques are modi- 
fied to obtain a greater degree- of pupil involvement and more indi- 
vidualized attention. 

3. Service activities that support the instructional offerings of the 
project should also be subjected to process evaluation. Physical 
health services seem to be providing vital bc-neficial support. 

With modifications that have taken place in the past year in the 
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administration of these services, their contribution seems consider- 
ably more substantial. Counseling and visiting teachers services 
also have produced some favorable results, but this entire area of 
supportive activities should continue to be studied to insure that 
funds are being used to maximum advantage. 

4. Similarly, expenditures for other personnel such as administrative 
aides and resource teachers need to be examined. Although the 
contribution of these professional personnel has not been directly- 
evaluated, they represent a sizable portion of the budget. It 

is important that the benefit derived from their services by project 
children justify these positions. 

5. Efforts must continue to obtain the greatest possible degree of 
parent involvement. Resident aides must be used primarily to stimu- 
late other parents in the school community to take a more active 
interest in the education of their children, Toxmrd this end, the 
number of clerical and other routine duties assigned to resident 
aides should be minimized. 

6. Project administrators and supervisors should give the in-service 
training of teachers the attention it deserves. The earlier evaluation 
of the Staff Leadership Development project pointed up the need to 
help target school teachers understand their pupils, especially in 

terms of social characteristics. With the discontinuance of this project, 
there is a danger that this important need might be neglected, 

7. If at all possible under the Title I budget, a summer program similar 
to that of 1967 should be provided. The sezrices of the Reading Center 
and the remedial mathematics classes appear beneficial and most basic. 

The orientation program for incoming seventh- and tenth-graders and 
some of the enrichment subjects— especially dramatics— should probably 
receive next priority. 

Summary 

In an effort to combat the disadvantagement of secondary level target 
school pupils, this project provided concentrated service in four secondary 
schools and limited service in six others. Raising pupil achievement in 
academic areas was a primary goal. The project also sought to decrease 
absence and drop-out rates and improve pupil, motivation and self image. 

Personnel provided through project funds included administrative aides, 
resource and remedial teachers, special service personnel and resident 
aides. Using equipment and supplies purchased with project funds, the pro- 
ject staff gave remedial instruction in English, mathematics, science and 

social studies. A variety of enrichment activities was also offered to 
o 

ERIC 



broaden the interests and increase the motivation of disadvantaged pupils. 
Supportive personnel sought to assist pupils in a number of vays so that 
they could gain maximum benefit from the instructional services furnished 
under the pro;ject. A summer extension offered diversified remedial and 
enrichment activities, mostly at the junior high school level. 

The evaluation of the project in terms of its specified objectives 
relied on data collected earlier for program evaluation. Consistent with 
previous findings, no evidence was found to indicate general project suc- 
cess in attaining these goals. 

In evaluating specific instructional and service activities, however, 
several findings were significant. Remedial English instruction was 
determined to be effective in increasing language achievement. Health 
services was related to better school attendance and achievement in 
arithmetic concepts. Guidance services was related to a decrease in pupil 
tardiness. 

The summer component of the project showed similar individual successes. 
The reading center and remedial mathematics classes increased achievement 
significantly, with pupil growth exceeding normal expectation, ocience 
and dramatics enrichment classes seemed to have a beneficial effect, ana 
other aspects of the summer program, notably special orientation sessions, 
seemed to have reasonable merit. 

Following from this evaluation, the primary recommendation is that 
systematic process evaluation be conducted to study every phase of project 
operation. Especially, the method of assigning teachers and the utilization 
of supportive personnel need to be carefully examined. 

Table 17 is a summary of the major findings in this project evaluation* 
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CHAPTj!;k 2 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL REMEDIATION AND ENRICHMENT 



Abstract 

This project has been the most extensive local effort 
under Title I of The Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
It includes fundamental remedial instruction, enrichment 
activities, learning resource centers, parent involvement, 
and a summer learning camp. In the evaluation based on 
functional objectives, only occasional positive results were 
noted. Similarly, with the exception of 3-anguage arts 
instruction, the evaluation of special instructional activ- 
ities generally failed to show positive differences. 

Whether further refinement of measurement techniques might 
reveal other signs of success cannot be determined at this 
time. Saturde^ enrichment classes and the summer learning 
camp were well received, and the resource centers appear 
to be operating with reasonable efficiency. 
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SLEMEKTARY SCHOOL BSMEDIATION AND ENRICHMENT 

■» 

Introdciction 

Origin 

The Elementary Remediation and Enrichment nroiect (Pro.iect 27 ^ waj? 

^ W * f ' 

initiated in the Cincinnati schools in February, I966. From its incep- 
tion, the project has been aimed primarily at motivating those pupils in 
primary target schools whose disadvantaged backgrounds have resulted in 
learning problems. 

First Year’s History 

In the first year of the project, administrative, instructional, 
supportive and secretarial personnel were added to the staffs of 13 pri- 
mary target elementary scl^nols. These personnel, working with equipment 
and materials furnished by the project, made a veo^’iety of remedial and 
enrichment activities available to project pupils in both public and 
non-public schools. 

Early identification and treatment of individual pupils with learning 
problems was the key objective of these activities. Although the pupil 
population of every school includes youngsters with learning problems, 
these are likely to be more numerous in disadvantaged areas. These pro- 
blems are thought to be caused by experientisa and other deficiencies 
and/or unfavorable school experiences. They vary in kind f^'orn emotional 
conflicts to lack of essential academic skills. Regardless of their 
nature, it is important to treat these problems esurly, with more concen- 
trated attention than is possible in a regular classroom situation. 

The second important objective in the initial design of this project 
was to provide the opportunity to discover individual pupil talents and 
interests that could serve as a basis to build positive feelings about self 
and ability to achieve in school. Educators generally believe that a posi- 
tive self-image is essential if one is to reach the highest possible level 



A low self-image is generally considered charac- 



of academic achievement, 
teristic of disadvantaged pupils; this fact is seen as a hindrance to higher 
aspiration and accomplishment. 

Both the preceding objectives may be viewed as a means of attaining 
the third goal originally included in the project proposal. This third 
objective is achievement in school consistent with the potential of each 
pupil. If learning problems are corrected and the self-image is raised to 
an adequate level, pupils should be thereby equipped to attain their opti- 
mum achievement level. 

Finally, the fourth objective was the involvement of parents and com- 
munity in the educational process, making school more meaningful to parents 
and pupils. By making parents more aware of their important role in the 
education of their children and by es^osing each pupil to various enriching 
influences in the community, it was hoped that serious deficiencies could 
be offset. Parents of disadvantaged pupils are often believed to be rather 
disinterested in the education of their children, and the environmental 
limitation placed on the child's intellectual growth has been highlighted 
frequently in the literature. 

Modifications 

From its original proposal, the project was somewhat modified in the 
1966-67 school year. To improve coherence among the various ESEA provi- 
sions for disadvantaged elementary school pupils, the services of four 
other projects were incorporated into the elementary project proposal for 
1966-67. Saturday enrichment classes, organized under a separate grant in 
February, I966, became one component of this project. The development of 
educational resource center S;, originally a distinct project, continued in 
1966-67 under Project 27 , with most centers achieving full-scale operation 
about mid-year. Summer opportunities were also incorporated into this pro- 
ject in the form of a semi-nongraded Summer School Learning Camp. Finally, 
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parent education, which was initially a separate project as well, was taken 
up into the larger projects at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

The 1966-67 school year also brought sharper focus on the special needs 
of the most educationally deprived children. Although the incorporation of 
Saturday enrichment, parent education and resource center services brought 
secondary target pupils under the scope of this project, the vast majority 
of project resources were concentrated in the primary target schools. 

Pupils identified as most in need of remediation received greatest benefits, 
with primary attention to their growth in reading and arithmetic. 

Project Narrative 

Objectives 

Three of the objectives originally identified as appropriate for this 
project were retained in the second year’s proposal: 

1. To identify and treat individxial pupils with learning problems, 

2 . To discover individual pupils’ talents and interests that can 
be a basis for building positive feelings about one’s self 
and one's ability to achieve in a school. 

3. To involve parents and f’.ommunity in the educational process, 
making school more meaningful to parents and pupils. 

Because these objectives are somewhat general, and the scope of the 
project so broad, an attempt was made subsequently to refine th^^ goals of 
the project according to the services included. A questionnaire intended 
to define service objectives was designed for professional personnel 
involved in the project. As a framework, the ten federally coded state- 
ments of objectives that had been included in one or more of the local 
project applications were listed on the first page of this questionnaire. 
Eight of these had been designated for the Elementary School Remed at ion 
and Enrichment project. Staff members -:ere asked to classify \mder the 
coded objectives the more specific goals to which they might ascign priority, 
qualifying the original statements in any manner they chos • . The specific 
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goals were to b-3 those they cons5,dered pertinent to the particular service 
they performed within the project. After this classification and qualifi- 
cation of the original statements had been accomplished, respondents were 
to rank all of the objectives they considered relevant, A series of ques- 
tions followed concerning the minimum improvement with which the respondent 
would be satisfied for one year and the most appropriate method of evalua- 
ting each objective. 

This questionnaire was administered to the following seven groups of 
personnel in the target schools: principals, administrative aides, resource 

teachers, remedial teachers, extra-curricular teachers, Saturday enrichment 
personnel and resource center librarians. 

The ranks assigned to these coded objectives were assigned weights 
ranging from 10 for a rank of 1 to 1 for a rank of 10, The mean weight 
of each objective was then determined for each group of respondents by 
dividing this total by the number of respondents within that group. These 
mean weights for each group are indicated in Table 1, 

The results of this questionnaire show considerable agreement among 
the various classes of personnel involved in rendering services under 
Project 27. The two objectives that were not a part of the original project 
proposal (those concerned with drop-outs and physical health) were generally 
assigned low ratings. This suggests that the project personnel saw their 
goals in much the same light as the staff members that had drafted the 
original proposal. Within most of the classes of personnel there was 
definite agreement on the appropriateness of certain goals. Similarly, 
from one class of personnel to another this agreement was notable, although 
some reasonable variation occurred in terms of the different kinds of 
services rendered. 
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Four of the seven groups of respondents (principals, resource teacher, 
Saturday enrichment personnel and resource center librarians) agreed on the 
first five project objectives, although not in the same order. The spe- 
cialized functions of the remedial teachers and extra-curricular teachers 
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among the top five by the total group. 

To summarize the results of the service objectives questionnaire, the 
five primary objectives of Project 27 as v'ewed by the professional person- 
nel involved may be specified, in terms of the goal to be attained, the 
minimum success criterion and the approach to evaluation as follows: 



1. To ettain any improvement in the self-image of project pupils 
as measured by special self-image tests and descriptive beha- 
vioral data, 

I 

2, To attain any improvement in the occupational and/or educational 
aspiraton level of pupils as measured by the judgment of school 
personnel and descriptive behavioral data. 

r 

3. To autain any improvement in classroom performance in reading as 
judged by school personnel, 

4, To attain ai^ improvement in the children’s emotional and social 
stability and/or that of their families as measured by the judg- 
ment of school personnel and descriptive behavioral data* 

5* To attain any improvement in classroom performa’^.ce in skill areas 
other than reading as judged by school personnel and measured by 
special knowledge or skill tests. 



Instructional and Service Activities 

Services provided through Project 27 include: 

1, General cultural enrichment 

2, English language arts instruction 

3, Reading instruction 

4, Mathematics instruction 
5* Music instruction 

6. Science instruction 
7- Social studies instruction 



\ 







8, Teachsr aides and other subprofessional help 

9, Curriculum materials center service 

10. Services and instructions for parents 

Components 

The components of the project a'^e as follows t 

1, Regular school program 

2, After school program 

3, Satui’day enrichment classes 

4, Slimmer school 

5, Educational resource centers 

6, Parent education 
Co-ordinator * s Log 

Scope of Project . The Elementary School Remediation and Enrichment 
project has the largest scope of any ESEA activity in the Cincinnati schools. 
It is aimed primarily at those pupils in the 12 primary target public ele- 
mentaury schools (and their neighboring non-public elementary schools in the 
designated attendance districts) whose deprived experiential and cultural 
backgrounds have presented serious learning problems. Certain project 
services, however, especially those that focus on enrichment have been 
available to other pupils in these schools. In addition, limited services 
have been provided in those schools identified as secondary targets, i,e,, 
schools with somewhat less incidence of deprivation. 

The scope of the project was broadened in the I966-67 school year 
through the incorporation of three components that had been separate pro- 
jects in the first year of Education Act, Parent education, Saturday 
enrichment activities, and ].earning resource center services are generally 
available to a wider range of students than those that have been identified 
as most in need of intensive service. Nevertheless, the focal point of the 
project was growth in reading and arithmetic supported by enrichment 







experiences for those children specifically designated as project pupils. 

By making the entire school experience more relevant to life as seen by the 
disadvantaged pupil, the project was intended to help such a pupil to be- 
come more psychologically involved in the learning process* 

Services provided in this project were supplemented by other ESEA. and 
OEO projects that served these project children. The ESEA Health Services 
project, for example, was directed toward implementing the physical health 
of target children in grades 4, 7 and 10, The OEO Dental Health project 
provided services through the establishment of seven dental clinics. Such 
supportive services made it possible for pupils to devote more energy to 
school work and increase the chances of success of the motivational efforts 
of Project 27. 

Personnel . With few modifications and additions, personnel that had 
been added to the staffs of target schools as a part of the I 965-66 pro- 
jects were retained for the current school year. At the administrative 
level, 12 administrative aides were assigned to the staffs of primary tar- 
get schools tc implement the project. Under the direction of the school 
principals, aides were responsible for supervising, organizing and coor- 
dinating project services, both during and afber the school day. In 
cooperation with the project coordinator, they ironed out difficulties in 
operational procedures, arranged for special activ5.ties such as field trips 
and auditorium programs, managed the allocations for new materials and 
equipment and made the necessary administrative arrangements for their 
optimal use. Communication was an important part of the duties of the 
administrative aides both in their own schools and as they attempted to 
share successful instructional techniques and uses of equipment with project 
personnel in other schools. Other responsibilities included helping with 
the evaluation and interpretation of project activities, training suid super- 
vising resident aides and volunteers and setting up special after-school 



activities. 



In implementing the project goal of providing coordinated supportive 
services for disadvantaged pupils, the resource teacher played a prominent 
role« Twenty-two resource teachers with no homeroom responsibilities were 
used in the project. They worked directly with selected individuals and/or 
small groups of pupils with learning problems and sometimes helped regular 
staff members plan a more effective instructional program of remediation 
and enrichment. They were available for counseling, contacting supportive 
services, and holding pupil, parent or teacher conferences concerning the 
assigned children. Conducting after-school enrichment activities provided 
resource teachers with an additional opportunity to observe the project 
children in varied learning situations. 



Since reading is vital to learning and since disadvantaged pupils 
very often have limited reading ability, 15 remedial reading teachers were 
employed under the project. These teachers helped to identify pupils with 
intensive reading problems; diagnosed, prescribed, and individualized spe- 
cial reading problems; conferred periodically with regular staff members to 



plan effective reading programs; and held conferences with parents and 
pupils regarding pupil progress and parental help. Experimentation with 
new techniques and materials designed to meet the special needs of the 
project children was fostered under the direction of the Department of 



Iiisti uct ion . 



In Order- to provide enough adequately trained reading spe- 



cialists, a 1966 summer workshop was offered jointly with the University 



of Cincinnati for university credit and required for those teachers assigned 
to remedial reading. 

To increase the effectiveness of the above professional personnel, 58 
aides, pai’ents drawn from the school communities, were assigned 



the primary function of interpreting the school and its educational objec- 
tives to the public. In addition, home visits, telephone calls, parent 
conferences and discussion groups enabled these aides to be liaison between 
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the parents and the schools* Since these aides were residents of the 
school community, they were often able to relate to parents in such a way 
as to make the program of the school more meaningful* Working under the 
direction of the local school administration, the resident aides assisted 
the nurse in the follow-up of school health problems, worked with the 
librarian in the Educational Resource Center; and helped with pupil control 
in the school lunchroom, playground and halls* Often the aides helped to 
chaperone parties, programs and excursions, as well as to escort parents 
and children to dental and health clinics* Twenty child care aides, 
employed on a part-time basis, supervised pre-school children of those 
parents who were participants in the parent education discussion groups* 
Many first-time experiences were provided by the resident aides for the 
parents of the project children, such as social and welfare agency contacts, 
a tour of Cincinnati, and the use of library facilities* The local Parent - 
Teacher Associations have been motivated to adjust their program to the 
needs of the parents of disadvantaged children* As a result, parents tend 
to support school programs and are more actively involved in the area of 
volunteer service* Several resident aides have been stimulated to return 
to school for further study; still others were inspired to accept employment 
consistent with their newly developed skills* 

Significant aspects of the project services aimed at enriching the 
school experience of project children were explored through after-school 
activities* One extra-curricular teacher was employed to co-ordinate these 
activities in each project school* Organizing and scheduling activities, 
recruiting and training volunteers, and ordering supplies were responsibi- 
lities of each extra-curricular teacher* A more effective enrichment pro- 
gram was found in those schools where resource teachers, as group leaders, 
used this opportunity to work with and observe project children in varied 
but relaxed learning situations* 



ERIC 






An instrumental music teacher was assigned to enrich the regular music 
program during the school day and in the after-school enrichment program. 

A librarian was employed for each target school as the resource centers 

were readied for operation. The construction and preparation of these 

centers required great expenditure of effort by the business department of 

the local school system. These centers have broadened the educational 

0 

vistas of children, teachers and parents, by giving them access to boohs, 
periodicals, and multi-media materials placed where they are readily 
available. Librarians have reported the great enthusiasm with which the 
centers are being used. 

The Saturday morning enrichment component was housed in eight centers, 
utilizing eight administrative aides and 48 classroom teachers. Specialists 
in math, engineering, physical and earth sciences were recruited as volun- 
teers from local industries such as Procter and Gamble, General Electric 
and Taft Sanitary Engineering. Pupils were given an opportimity to work in 
small interest groups under the direct supervision of teachers and volunteers. 

In order that the project staff could be free to make the best possi- 
ble use of their professional skills, additional secretarial help was 
necessary to carry out the project. To those schools where such clerical 
assistance was needed, a part- or full-time secretary was added. 

Of the aforementioned personnel, all were assigned t^ prirafiry target 
schools except a librarian and a resident aide for each secondary target 
school. In six of these schools, where large enrollments warranted, an 
additional aide was assigned to assist with the library activities. 

Equipment and Supplies . Since a substantial part of the budget of 
the preceding proposal had been spent on equipment, it was not necessary 
to include such expenditures in the present project. Additional books, 
programed materials aind kits both for remediation and enrichment were pur- 
chased for the Educational Resource Centers with careful attention paid to 
the cultural and ethnic content. 
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The audio-visual equipment, purchased under the preceding proposal, 
was introduced to project staffs via demonstration and workshop periods by 
the supervisors in the Visual Aids Exchange* Cameras were used to record 
children's reactions in the course of field trips, in-class activities and 
after-school projects. These pictures served as a focal activity for lan- 
guage development* To supplement and reinforce langusige development, tape 
recorders, language masters and listening posts were utilized* Overhead 
projectors and transparency making copiers have promoted the preparation 
and use of teacher— made instructional aids* Filmstrip viewers and film 
loop projectors have greatly assisted in individualizing instruction* 

General meetings were held by supervisors in the Department of Instruction 
to acquaint teachers with the proper use of the kits and programed materials* 
As local school needs warranted, additional in-service meetings were con- 
ducted by project supervisors* 

Regular School Year Services * Project services were aimed primarily 
at those pupils who were most educationally deprived* Pupils with serious 
learning problems were given special attention by resource or remedial 
reading teachers* Some pupils progressing at a normal rate were given 
increased enrichment experiences in the belief that the higher achiever can 
contribute to the growth of the underachiever* Non- public school pupils 
received remedial instruction at nearby public schools wherever possible; 
however, where pupil safety and building space were prohibitive, instruc- 
tion was provided in the non-public facility by the project staff* 

Resource teachers and regular classroom teachers made extensive use 
of excursions to introduce children to the wider community around them and 
to give them the background experiences not normally furxiished by their 
homes but essential to the total academic development of children* Some of 



these excursions were neighborhood walking trips to areas within several 
blocks of the school, but which had not been visited by the pupils* Other 
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trips were made by bus into the larger community to places sucri as super- 
markets, downtown Cincinnati, museums, parks, farms, the Greater Cincinnati 
Airport, the Center of Science and Industry and various industrial firms, 
all of which seemed to have educational value to the ongoing classroom 
activit ies. 

Diversified after-school activities contributed bo enriching the back- 
ground of project children. The principal focus of these activities was on 
the hobbies and interests of the pupils, thereby extending the scope of 
their interest, developing their natural talents and enhancing their self- 
concept. 

Great enthusiasm was displayed for club activities such as math, sewing, 
art, French, athletics, music, school beautification, story hour, play- 
writing, crafts and pre-grade orientation. Such diversification motivated 
many children to be actively involved in each of the four weekdays of after- 
school program operation. 

An extension of these interest groups was conducted on Saturdays for 
selected fifth- and sixth-grade pupils. This program provided enrichment 
instruction, excursions and other structured experiences in creative lan- 
guage, literature, mathematics, science, social studies, music and art. 
Volunteers, and other resource people, many of whom hold advanced degrees 
in their area of specialty, increased the opportunity for individualized 
instruction; contributed to relating subject matter to everyday living; 
provided specialized equipment for experiments and discussions; and fostered 
a non-book-oriented approach to instruction. The Saturday enrichment com- 
ponent, therefore, was designed to further the spark of awareness in educa- 
tionally disadvantaged boys and girls, and to provide cultural experiences 
that might better prepare these children to accept the opportunities pro- 
vided in our society. Those educational pursuits which help to develop 
talent and ability to thinx in depth as well as to awaken youngsters to the 
world outside their immediate neighborhoods were utilized by the teachers 
and volunteers. 

■■ 
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Although the project proposal provided no psychological staff, the 
local school system provided additional psychological service time on a 
pilot basis in two of the primary target schools for six weeks prior to 
the close of the regular school year. The focus of this service was to 
allow selected resource teachers and psychologists time to diagnose, pre- 
scribe and follow the serious learning problems of project children. As 
a result of this short study, two psychologists were assigned to pursue 
this approach during the summer learning camp. Even though the study is 
in its infeuicy, many insights and implications for project in-service 
training for the next school year have become apparent. 

Since most school buildings were already being used to capacity before 
the project began, at times it was difficult to find adequate space for the 
project activities. Conversion of space became an innovative task for each 
school administrator. In some schools the lack of space limited the scope 
of the instructional program. 

Despite some difficulties, typical of an educational endeavor of this 
magnitude, in-roads have been made into the problems of educating the 3950 
educationally disadvamtaged children receiving direct services under the 
Elementary Remediation and Enrichment project. In addition, 665O pupils 
were served in the Educational Resource Centers. 

Summer School Learning Camp. During the summer of 1967 an extension 
of Project 27 j known as the Summer School Learning Camp, provided experiences 
to maintain and extend the progress which had been made during the regular 
school year. A semi-nongraded organization, as opposed to the traditional 
orgsuiization by grade level, was explored. 

Priority was given to those public and non-public project children who 
had received services under any of the ESEA projects during the regular 
school year. In all, 3500 children were enrolled in the summer camp. 
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The program was organized as a summer learning camp in which pupils 
were exposed to diversified forms of learning. Concentration of services 
was focused on the primary target schools through combination grades, ad- 
justed class size, and the use of college aides. In secondary target 
schools, innovative use of teachers and student aides provided additional 
services. Remedial instruction in reading and arithmetic was given ^here 
most needed. Resident aides were assigned to work directly with project 
parents. 

Curriculum bulletins were written by committees comprised of teachers, 
principals and supervisors. At each combination grade level a focal acti- 
vity, a theme, and a camp song became the core around which the curriculum 
bulletin was written. Pre-orientation meetings and subsequent in-service 
meetings were held for all employees in the summer camp in order to assure 
maximum implementation of philosophy and program objectives. 

Combination grades 1-2 spent one day in each of four weeks at local 
parks. A cooperative plan among the Cincinnati Public Schools ^ the Indian 
Hill Episcopal-Presbyterian Church, and the Indieun Hill Armstrong Chapel 
was established, whereby children in combination grades 3-4 spent one day 
in each of five weeks in a day camp experience in bhe Indian Hill Village, 
This aspect of the program was coordinated by a program director at the 
Indian Hill Church with high school and adult volunteers recruited from 
the village by a program coordinator. Great enthusiasm was exhibited for 
this part of the program by children, teachers, volunteers and project 
leaders . 

Combination grades 5-6 spent one day in each of four weeks exploring 
the Ohio River, its heritage and Cincinnati. These trips were under the 
direction of art-music teacher teams who created and produced culminating 
programs of reflected pupil interests and activities related to their sum- 
mer experiences. These programs, the highlight of the summer activities. 
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were held for parents and other interested members of the community in the 
courtyards of nearby housing projects, in parks or on the lawn of a private 
institution. Local governmental and private agencies gave extensive sup- 
port in implementing the summer program. 

In addition, instruction in nutrition, dental hygiene and physical 
fitness were essential aspects of this program. Follow-up dental care and 
physical health services were available. Community use of the resource 
centers was provided. 

A sports camp program planned jointly by the Cincinnati Public Schools 
with the Cincinnati Recreation Commission was a day camp e^^erience for 
primary target children. Instruction was given in sports such as miniature 
golf, tennis, archery, and bicycling. Transportation was provided by the 
Commission funded from local Community Action Commission allocations. 

Project Evaluation 

Procedures 

Because of the vast scope of this project, many of the data collected 
in the elementary target schools for program evaluation* have been useful 
in this report. 

Particularly meaningful are the individual pupil data assembled for 
samples of children receiving various degrees of service. Each second-, 
fourth-, and sixth-grade pupil who had received at least 26 hours of 
individual or small-group instruction from a remedial or resource teacher, 
plus one or more additional ESEA service, was identified. If I966 achieve- 
ment data were available, these pupils were designated for the high ser/iesj 
primary target sample. They were then matched by sex, by grade and, in 
grades 2 and 4, by reading achievement, with low service, primary target 
and no service, control groups. The low service groups included only 
pupils who had received no ESEA services other than resource center use and 

* The complete program evaluation report is contained in Volume 3 > Number 1 , 
of the Journal of Instructional ?Aesearch and Program Development . 
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parent education. These pupils were also matched by school with the high 
service sample. 

These previously reported data, of course, will be related to the 
specific aspect of this project under consideration, and this will often 
involve looking at them in some other form than that of the progreun evalua- 
tion report. Results will be reported in three sections related to objec- 
tives, activities, and components. 

The first section of the report will concern itself with the func- 
tional objectives of the project as identified by professional, personnel. 
Each of these objectives will be examined in an attempt to assess the 
extent to which it has been achieved. Unfortunately, this part of the 
evaluation will be somewhat handicapped by lack of data. The objectives 
questionnaire was administered rather late in the school year so that 
there was no opportunity to collect certain kinds of information seen as 
desirable by the questionnaire respondents. This is especially true of 
descriptive behavioral information on the students. Also lacking are some 
baseline data on specific project pupils. The objectives section therefore 
will rely principally on the results of the Teacher Survey, pupil grades 
and the results of self-image testing. 

The second section of the report of results will examine certain 
instructional and service activities, with particular emphasis on achieve- 
ment test results of subjects in the pupil sample. This will involve an 
examination of data used earlier for the program evaluation report from a 
different viewpoint. The focus in this report will be on achievement test 
gains of pupils receiving remedial reading and arithmetic instruction. A 
closer look will also be taken at the question of intensity of project 
service. 

In the third section, three major project components not evaluated 
earlier will be discussed. These are the Saturday Enrichment program, the 
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educational resource centers and the summer school learning' camp. Because 
each of these represents a substantial service in terms of pupils served 
and ejqoenditure of funds, rather thorough evaluation seems warranted* In 
effect, the third section will be made up of three smaller reports with the 
evaluation techniques used for each component described along with the results. 
Results Related to Functional Objectives 

Objective 1* To obtain any improvement in the self-image of project 
pupils as measured by special self-image tests and descriptive behavioral 
data. Although psychologists generally agree that a satisfying self-image 
is necessary for optimal functioning in any situation, they admit that 
reliable and valid measurement in this area is extremely difficult to 
achieve* 

Parker* compares two methods of measuring self-concept, the self report 
and the teacher rating* From his study he comes to a belief that the ob- 
servations of an outsider are a more valid approach to self-image measure- 
ment than self-report* 

Interestingly, in identifying this objective, professional staff members 
indicated a confidence in tests of self-image, but in the cognitive areas 
under other objectives, they preferred teacher judgment as a basis for 
measurement* Unfortunately, descriptive behavioral data which might provide 
the basis for inferences about self-concept were not available in meaningful 
form for the 1966-67 school year* 

Teacher judgments of pupil self-image were not obtained on an individual 

basis* The Teacher Survey, however, completed in all schools throughout the 

system, did include an item on pupil image of self, which ^allowed teachers 

to react in a general way to this important concept* By grouping schools 

into categories one is able to compare the ratings given this item by primary 

*Parker, James* ”The Relationship of Self Report to Inferred Self Concept*" 
Educational and Psychologicetl Measurement * 26: 69I-70O; Autumn, I966* 
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target teachers with those of teachers in other types of schools, 
as ratings for each of the last two years. In such comparison it is found 
that primary target teachers rated this item slightly higher in I967 than 
in 1966. Primary target ratings vary only slightly from those given by 
secondary target teachers. There is. however, a rather large negative dif- 
ference in the target school ratings for this item as compared to the ratings 
given by non-target school teachers. 

Such close inspection of a single survey item can give only a gross 
suggestion as to how teachers look at' pupil self-image. Much more vital 
to project evaluation under this objective, is an assessment of the self- 
image of individual pupils served by the project. The local attempt to 
measure self-concept used two approaches.^ First, a self-report approach 
was employed in the Attitudes Toward Self and School or "Smiles” instru- 
ment at the primaLPy level, and the What I Am Like test in the intermediate 
grades. Secondly all pupils were asked to draw a house, a tree and a 
person, and factors that had been identified through research as relevant 
to self-concept were used to develop a scoring technique. The complete 
results of this self-image measurement have been reported in the program 
evaluation report. 

Because the emphasis shifted in I966-67 to closer evaluation of changes 
in individual pupils, self-image measurement was confined to the specifically 
selected pupil sample plus a suburbeui sample from ten elementary schools of 
high economic advantagement. Unfortunately, self-image scores for these 
pupils in the preceding year were generetlly not available. Thus, it is 
impossible to derive valid comparisons between the I966-67 and 1965-66 data. 
However, group comparisons according to type of school and degree of Educa- 
tion Act services are meaningful. 

Table 2 shows the total means at each grade level for each of the 
groups under consideration. These e^re reported for the three instruments 
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used in assessing self-image. The "Smiles” instrument, used at the second- 

grade level, consists of l8 items, each having two circles representing a 

smiling and a frojming face. The student is asked to blacken the nose of 

the picture that represents how he feels when the examiner reads each item. 

The total score for each group is the total number of smiling faces marked. 

The drawings— house, tree and person— were scored on the basis of eight 

factors, each having a three-point value. These factors are: size of 

first person drawn, discrepancy of first drawing from the vertical position, 

detailing in drawings, detailing- in face of first person, position on pages, 

degrading of drawings, sex of first person drawn, and distortion. 

Table 2. Mean Raw Scores of Sample Pupils on Tests of Self-Image by Grade 
and Pupil Group. 
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(lOO)t 


House -Tree -Per s on 


18.08 


(60) 


18.63 


(51) 


18.02 


(65) 


19.45 


( 89) 


Grade 6 


















What I Am Like 


115.17 


(42) 


114.53 


(45) 


114.52 


(80) 


116.80 


(100) 


House-Tree-Person 


18.65 


(23) 


19.59 


(22) 


19.22 


(81) 


20.04 


(!86) 



The What I Am Like instrument consists of physical, social, and psycho- 
logical subtests of ten items each. Pupils rated each of these items on a 
five-point scale so that the maximum score for an individual pupil is 150 points. 

Comparisons of the various groups at each grade level show no signifi- 
cant differences. Nevertheless, there is a tendency for primary target 
school pupils receiving little service under the Education Act to score 
slightly higher than those pupils selected for intensive Education Act services. 
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If this indeed is a vaQ.id distinction, it is probably traceable to the 
selection of the most educationally deprived pupils for intensive seirvice* 

It is understandable that these pupils might have a lower concept of them- 
selves, particularly as related to the school setting. 

Still more obvious is the tendency for suburban pupils to score slight- 
ly higher than both target and control pupils. The consistency of this 
pattern lends some confirmation to the finding in other research that the 
self-concept of disadvantaged children is lower than that of middle class 
children. The differences, however, were not statistically significant, so 
that this conclusion cannot be reached with any certainty on the basis of 
this year’s study. 

More important to the evaluation of project services is pupil change. 
Although change cannot be appraised at this time, the groups of pupils iden- 
tified for the 1966-67 study will be tested again at the close of I967-68. 
Only at such time will it be possible to look realistically at the effect 
that the project has on pupils’ self-concept. 

Object ivg' 2 . To attain any improvement in the occupational and/or 
educational aspiration level of pupils as measured by the Judgment of school 
personnel and descriptive behavioral data . Teacher Judgment of pupil aspira- 
tion level as reflected in the Teacher Survey appears to have remained stable 



in the primary target schools. The rating given this item by primary target 
teachers closely approximates the rating of self-image. While the aspira- 
tion level rating for primary target schools showed a change of only .01 
from 1966 to 1967^ the secondary target and control ratings increased .55 
and .53, respectively. Thus, in terms of the total primary target school 
population, teacher. Judgment of aspiration level shows no improvement. 

If one prefers to look at behavioral data in order to make inferences 
about pupil aspiration, only attendance data is available. The pattern here 
is one of consistently higher absence rates in I966-67 both in target and 

erIc 
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non-target schools. When the attendance records of different groups of 
pupils are compared the same pattern exists. There is no indication that 
absence among pupils receiving a high degree of service was any less than 
for pupils in other categories, 

A third reflector of aspiration level is responses to the Student 
Survey. This instrument was administered anonymously to target school and 
control school populatio“*s and subsequently repeated with the pupil sample. 

In this latter administration, the subjects signed their names to the survey. 

We are thus able to compare the responses to selected items of primary 
target pupils with and without significant Education Act services as well . 
as the control school sample. These comparisons are made in Table 3 , Be- 
cause aspiration level and self-concept are closely related, some of these 

items may be more relevant to the preceding objective. They are reported 
here for simplicity, 

Althoiagh there aa:e some rather sizable differences in the percentages 
of affirmative responses for particular items, no consistent pattern seems 
to exist. On the college aspiration item., for example, control school 
second graders gave a more affirmative response than secondary target schools, 
but the reverse is true in grades four and six. 

The total analysis of the euionymous administration of the Student Sur- 
vey revealed some interesting contrasts between ta.rget schools and suburban 
schools. Pupils in suburban schools indicated more anxiety toward school 
and learning but a higher aspiration level. This finding appears consis- 
tent with what are commonly thought of as typical attitudes of the two 
groups. 

As with the self-image, the real test of project success must depend 
upon reliable measures of change in pupils having the benefit of Education 
Act services. Because the 1965-66 evaluation depended on total school 
measurement, individual pupil data is not generally available. Thus, care- 
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Table 3. Percentages of Affirmative Response of Sample Pupils to Selected 
Student Survey Items by Grade. 



Item N= 


Grade 2 
HSPT LSPT 
110 8l 


NSC 

71 


Grade 4 
HSPT LSPT 

66 6o 


NSC 

67 


Grade 6 
HSPT LSPT 
93 88 


NSC 

87 


9. Are you satisfied with 
the grades on your report card 75^ 


69f> 


67^ 




43^ 


45^ 


42^ 


38^ 


32 % 


10. Do you worry about your 
schoolwork 


72 


68 


62 


77 


88 


57 


84 


78 


72 


11. Are you doing better in 
your schoolwork this year 


87 


89 


91 


83 


72 


73 


72 


73 


76 


l6. Do you think you will 
graduate from high school 


80 


8l 


83 


77 


80 


79 


90 


86 


86 


17* Do you hope to go to 
college 


86 


89 


94 


9* 


92 


79 


91 


91 


70 


20. Do you think your teachers 
usually expect too much of you 45 


46 


53 


46 


56 


31 


46 


39 


30 


21. Do your teachers think you 
are doing well in school work 86 


89 


75 


75 


65 


63 


1 r-.'- 

py 


cry 


\J\J 


22. Do your parents think you 
are doing well in school work 85 


89 


89 


83 


75 


55 


66 


72 


67 


23. Do you think you could 
do well in any school subject 
if you studied hard enough 


91 


96 


90 


95 


95 


91 


96 


95 


93 


24. Are your lowest grades 
usually your teacher's fault 


4l 


28 


15 


11 


20 


12 


l4 


22 


9 


25. Do you think you could 
do well in any kind of job 
you choose 


88 


91 


72 


73 


80 


64 


78 


81 


76 



ful analysis of the effect of Title I services on specific children must 
wait until the end of the school year. 

Objective 3> To attain any improvement in classroom performance in 
reading as judged by school personnel . In assigning marks to pupils to 
represent the quality of their school performance, teachers make judgments 
on various bases. Some teachers are inclined to evaluate performance in 
terms of a fixed standard, irrespective of pupils' ability. Others modify 
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their .judgments toa greater or lesser extent according to what they believe 
to he the intellectual capabilities of each pupil. 

With these variations in mind, one might look at teacher judgraents 
reflected in reading marks. The Teacher Survey suggests that primarry tar- 
get teachers rate the general achievement of pupils somewhat lower than 
teachers in other schools. Further, their rating of pupil achievement 
declined rather appreciably for the I966-67 school year. If these ratings 
are valid indicators of how teachers regeird pupil achievement, the lower 
ratings might be a fiinction of either actually inferior performance or a 
higher level of expectation. In other words, the fact that teachers believe 
that pupil achievement is lower does not necessarily mean that this is so. 

The reading marks of pupils receiving significant pro;}ect services can 
be compared with those of other primary target children and of the control 
sample. Using the data collected for program evaluation, one finds that 
the high service pupils in grades two and four showed a slight increase in 
reading marks, while other primary target children remained basically the 
same and the control sample declined. At the sixth grade, the reading 
marks of all. groups were lower for the 1966-67 school year. These dif- 
ferences, however, are all too small, to be significant, so that the only 

meaning that might be derived comes from the relative consistency of the 
pattern. 

The evidence related to this third objective, then, offers no definite 
conclusion. There seems to be a hint that teachers see second- and fourth- 
grade pupils receiving significant services as reading somewhat better, but 
this inference must be tentative. By contrast, tea,cher appraisal of general 

pupil achievement in primary target schools appears lower for the 1966-67 
school year. 








Objective 4 , To attain any improvement in tue childrens* emotional 
and social stability gmd/or that of their families a s measured by the 
judgment of school personnel and descriptive behavioral data . To ascertain 
the effect of pupil services and parent education efforts on emotional- 
social stability is cjxtremely difficult. Ideally, a large amount of 
behavioral data o\ight to be accumulated in such areas as changes of resi- 
dence, arrests, and school truancy and disciplinary measures. Unfortunately, 
such information is not available for the specific children receiving ser- 
vices under this project. 

Thus, the evaluation for this objective must rely on judgment of school 
personnel as reflected by the Teacher Survey. Items on pupil discipline 
and behavior standards as well as those concerned with parent relations 
with the school seem relevant. Table k summarizes teacher responses to 
these items. 



Table 4 . Mean Ratings by Elementary Teachers of Selected Teacher Survey 
Items by Type of School. 



Item W= 


Primary 

Target 

1966 1967 
337 391 


Secondary 

Target 

1966 1967 

495 611 


Control 

1966 1967 
65 60 


Parent participation in school 


2.93 


2.95 


2.54 




3.65 


4.18 


Parent involvement 


3.23 


3 . 4 o 


2.83 


3.38 


3.17 


4.36 


Supportive attitude of parents 


3.71 


3.44 


3.28 


3.47 


3.84 


3.90 


Behavior standards of pupils 


4.05 


3.76 


3.69 


3.79 


3.98 


4.36 


Pupil discipline 


3.89 


4.00 


3.68 


3.94 


3.85 


4.68 



For both the pupils and parents the picture presented by the Teacher 
Survey is somewhat inconsistent. Target school teachers rate items on 
parent involvement and participation lower than teachers in other schools. 
The primary target rating for pupil behavior standards is lower than the 
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Pity-¥ide average and shows a decline in I967. Tlrie pupil discipline rating, 

on the other hand, rose in 1967 and compares favorably with the city 
average* 



The jump from teacher judgments of such pupil and parent characteris- 
tics to conclusions about the effects of uroject ~ = 

social stability involves tenuous inference. The validity of these judg- 
ments xs unknown. If there were clear evidence of significant gains or 
losses in any of the ratings, one might infer that these judgments were 
valid reflectors of change in pupil or parent stability,, Without such evi- 
dence, however, this question must remain unresolved. 

Ohpective .^_attg. in any improvement in classroom p erfo rmfiTi f»c in 
g M j j: . areas other by school personnel and measured 

by special knowledge and skill as noted under Objective 3, Teacher 

Survey results suggest that primejy target teachers believed the oveirall 
achievement level of pupils to be lower in I966-67 than in the preceding 
bchool year. Mhe question posed by the fifth project objective is whether 
pupixs receiving intensive services are exceptions to this trend. 

This question can be answered by comparing marks of project pupils 
with control samples from the same schools and from similar schools. This 
was the approach used with the pupil sample in program evaluation. A 
second method of answering the question would be through comparison of 
achievement test data. r.Because these comparisons will be more meaningful 
when refined in terms of intensity with which pupils received specific 
instructional services, the examination of achievement test data will be 
reserved for the next section of this report. 

Data collected on the pupil sample included marks given by teachers 
in Arithmetic (grades 2, 4 and 6)5 Language (grade 2); and English (grade 
6). The marks in these areas of pupils in the high service sample showed 
a general decline from 1965-66 to I966-67. Only in second-grade Arithmetic 
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vas the mean high^-^r for the more recent year* Sixth-grade Arithmetic 
remained the same, while fourth-grade declined* Language and English 
grades, at the second and sixth grade respectively, were lower for high 
service pupils in 1966-67> while the marks for control pupils generally 
tended to increase in Language and English, and decline in Arithmetic* 

The picture presented by school marks as indices of teacher judgment 
of achievement is basically negative* There is certainly no evidence of a 
positive effect stemming from intensive Education Act service* As noted 
earlier, there is no way to appraise the extent to which these teacher 
judgments are valid* Pupils may in fact be achieving less, or teachers may 
be raising their standards in the expectation that positive results should 
be forthcoming from the remedial instruction offered by the project* 

Results Related to Instructional and Service Activities 

From the beginning of this project, the primary' focus of its actiTities 
has been the early remediation of learning difficulties in the most educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children* Such pupils have been selected for inten- 
sive small group remedial instruction on the basis of past performance* In 
the important area of reading skills, this service is provided by specially 
trained remedial reading teachers. For language arts, arithmetic, social 
studies, and science instruction, there are resource teachers* 

Because this instruction often is seen as the very core of the project, 
it is important that its effectiveness be carefully evaluated* Thus, even 
in the large scale program evaluation, the assessment of Title I impact on 
specific pupils centered on those receiving instruction from remedial and 
resource teachers* The high service primary target pupil sample in grades 
2, 4 , 6, 7 and 10 was selected from the population of pupils receiving this 
service plus one other under ESEA. 

Comparison of this high service group with other groups of pupils in 
primary target, secondary target and control schools showed no significant 
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vlifference in any area^ Data concerning self-concept and pupil marks have 



already teen presented in this report. However, in identifying functional 



objectives, project personnel appeared skeptical of standardized tests of 



achievement. These tests were not identified as preferred means of evalua- 



ting any of the pxoject goals. 



Nevertheless, it seems a:ppropriate to review the achievement data of 
the pupil sample in attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of specific 




areas of remedial instruction. Because of the focus of this section of 






the report, the data have been examined more carefully than in program 
evaluation in terms of the specific instructional areas and the intensity 
of service received. 

For each instructional activity, two kinds of comparisons are made. 
First, at each grade level the mean achievement test scores of all sample 
pupils in the high service primary target group who received ?6 or more 
hours of remedial instruction are compared \7i:hh the mean scores of the low 
service primary target group. This comparison amounts to assessing the 
achievement gains brought about by remedial instruction in the light of 
gains made by other primary target pupils who received neither remedial 
instruction nor any other type of individual service. 

Secondly, irrespective of grade level, mean achievement scores are 
computed for all high service primaiy target pupils participating in remedial 
instruction in specific instruction €U?eas, These means may also be compared 
to the means of the low service primary target group since the latter pupils 
received nothing significant in the way of individual service. This com- 
parison has the advantage of including in' the treatment group only those 
pupils who were actually exposed to specialized instruction in a given 
subject. 

The complete schedule of both pre and post testing is reported in the 
program evaluation study. For current purposes it suffices to point out 








V 










that the pre-tests were administered to grades 2 and 4 in October, 1966 , 
and to grade 6 in May, 1966 , when these pupils were fifth graders. The 
post-tests took place in May, 19^7 f for grades 2 and 4, and in Febjniary, 
1967 , for grade 6, 

English Langusige Arts Instruction , Tables 5 and 6 show the mean grade 
scores made by various groups on the Stanford subtests related to letnguage 
arts instruction. Here, as in the other tables in this section, only 
pupils with achievement data for both years have been included. Table 5 
contains no results for grade 4 since the pre-test at this grade level did 
not include spelling or language. 

From Table 5 it is obvious that pupils receiving no significant Title 
I services had higher scores on both pre and post tests, as well as larger 
gains than the high intensity pupils. 



Table 5* Mean Stanford Achievement Grade Scores of Sample Pupils on Lan- 
guage Arts Subtests by Pupil Group and Grade, 





N 


Grade 2 

1966 1967 


Months 
of Gain 


N 


Grade 6 

1966 1967 


Months 
of Gain 


Spelling 


















High Intensity 


42 


1.3 


2.1 


8 


29 


3.9 


4.2 


3 


Low Service 


50 


1.3 


2.2 


9 


47 


4.6 


5.1 


5 


Language 


















High Intensity 


82 


1.4 


1.9 


5 


30 


3.1 


3.5 


4 


Low Service 


89 


1.5 


2.1 


6 


45 


3.6 


4.1 


5 



The results in Table 5 also confirm the tendency noted in other compari- 
sons for primary target pupils to gain about five to seven months of 
achievement in the course of the school year. Thus, both high intensity €«id 
low service pupils appear some six months below norm for grade 2 and about 
twenty months below norm for grade 6, In this regard it must be remembered 
that the norming population for the Stanford tests was somewhat above aver- 
age in intellectual ability, so that the norms should not be interpreted as 
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representative of even an avereige popnlatioru The extent to which most 
disadvantaged children would fall below these norms cannot be determined# 

In Table 6 the mean grade scores on the Spelling and Language subtests 
are reported for those sample pupils who received special instruction in 
language arts under Title I, These scores have been combined across grade 
levels so that direct comparison with the data in Table 5 is difficult# It 
will be noted, however, that the gains made by these pupils on the Spelling 
subtest are larger than any of the changes reported in Table 5. The gain 
in Language achievement also appears larger than that suggested by the data 
in Table 5* Although no tests were made to determine significance of dif- 
ference, these larger gains seem to offer some hope that intensive 
group language arts insti'uction is having a beneficial effect on achievement 
in spelling and language usage. 

Table 6. Mean Stanford Achievement Grade Scores of S) 3 mple Pupils Receiving 
Remedial Language Arts Instruction, by Year and Subtest. 





Spelling (N= 22 ) 


Language (R= 23 ) 


1966 


1.6 


1.8 


1967 


2.6 


2.5 


Months of Gain 


10 


7 



Remedial Reading Instruction . The data reported in Tables? and 8 
reflect results of the Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning subtests for the 
same kinds of pupil groups as included in the above section. In Table 7 
the results tend to follow the same pattern as for the language area. In 
every case but one (fourth-grade Paragraph Meaning) the means are higher 
and the gains larger for the low service pupils than for pupils with high 
intensity remedial instruction. Although most of the differences in change 
scores are small, this is not true for the sixth grade paragraph meaning 
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subtesto Here the high intensity pupils showed an average of only one 
month's gain while the low service pupils gained almost nine months. 



Table ?• Mean Stanford Achievement Grade Scores of Sample Pupils on Reading 
Subtests by Pupil Group and Grade. 





TJ 


Grade 2 

1 1 Q^V 

of Gain 


Grade 4 

W lOAv 

of Gain 




Grade 6 

of Gain 


Word Meaning 


























High Intensity 


83 


1*3 


1*9 


6 


60 


2.5 


3.1 


6 


36 


3.4 


3.9 


5 


Low Service 


86 


1.4 


2.1 


7 


56 


2.6 


3.3 


7 


49 


4.0 


4.8 


8 


Para. Meaning 


























High Intensity 


82 


1*5 


1*9 


4 


62 


2.2 


2.8 


6 


36 


3.9 


4.0 


1 


Low Service 


86 


1.6 


2.1 


5 


57 


2.5 


3.0 


5 


49 


3.8 


4.7 


9 



The data in Table 8 fail to provide evidence that separating those pupils 
with remedial reading instruction gives a different result than that for the 
total group. On the Word Meaning subtest the gains made by pupils with reme- 
dial reading average five months; Paragraph Meaming gains average six months. 
This is fairly consistent with the changes reflected in Table 7* In a word, 
therefore, the achievement test data collected on the pupil sample offers no 
evidence that remedial reading instruction improved the performance of pupils 
on standardized reading tests. 

Table 8, Mean Stanford Achievement Grade Scores of Sample Pupils Receiving 
Remedial Reading Instruction by Year and Subtest. 

Word Meaning Paragraph Meaning 

(N=178) (H=179) 



1966 


2.2 


2.1 


1967 


2.7 


2.7 



Months of Gain 



5 



6 
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In struction * Data for the same kinds of compari- 
sons related to arithmetic are provided by Tables 9 and 10. In Table 9 at 
the second-grade level the results of the Arithmetic test are listed as 
Arithmetic Concepts since test content is oriented in this direction. 

The comparison of high intensity and low. service pupils on 8u*ithmetic 
subtests suggests the same pattern as for previous sub^ject areas. Again, 
low service pupils start and finish vrith higher mean scores and tend to 
make greater gains from pre- to post-test. 

Similarly, when the pupils receiving remedial arithmetic instruction 
are identified as a separate group their mean scores on the conqputation and 
concepts subtests fail to present a favorable picture. The difference 
between pre and post results in computation is still six months, while the 
concepts test shows only about four months* gain. This latter result, as 
well as the lower means for this testj must be interpreted i;a the light of 

the inclusion of grade 2, which was not included under Arithmetic Compu- 
tation. 



Table 9. Mean Stanford Achievement Grade Scores of Sample Pupils on Arith- 
metic Subtests by Pupil Group and Grade. 



Arith. Computation 
High Intensity 
Low Service 

Arith. Concepts 
High Intensity 
Low Service 



Grade 2 

N 1966 1967 Months 
of Gain 


Grade 4 

N 1966 1967 Months 
of Gain 


Grade 6 

N 1966 1967 Months 

of Gain 




60 2.8 3.5 7 


35 it.i 4.6 5 




55 2.9 3.7 8 


4l 4.1 4.6 5 


81 1.4 1.9 5 


61 2.5 3.2 7 


35 4.2 4.3 1 


91 1.6 2.1 5 


55 2.7 3.5 8 


47 4.3 4.9 6 



Table 10. Mean Stanford Achievement Grade Scores of Sjimple Pupils Receiving 
Remedial Arithmetic Instruction by Year and Subtest. 



Arithmetic Computation Arithmetic Concepts 
N= 25 45 



1966 

1967 

Months of Gain 



3.3 

3.9 

6 



2.1f 

2.8 

4 



In summary, then, it might be generalized that a closer look at achieve- 
ment test results collected on sample pupils in primary target schools gives 
little indication that specialized remedial instruction resulted in higher 
achievement. Although there is a suggestion of beneficial effects in the 
area Of language arts instruction, reading and arithmetic, which are the 
primary emphasis of the project, fail to produce a measureable difference. 
Results Related to Components 
1. Saturday Enrichment Classes. 

The Saturday Enrichment program was conducted as part of the Elementary 
School Remediation and Enrichment project in eight target area centers. For 
selected fifth- and sixth-grade pupils, this program provided enrichment 
instruction and experience in creative language, literature, mathematics, 
science, social studies, music and art. Two terms were helds October 22 
through December 17 j and January l4 through March 4. Eight Saturday sessions 
of three hours each were included in each term. 

Two locally designed questionnaires, one for teachers and one for 
pupils, were used no obtain judgments of the program* 

Teacher Judgment . Teachers were asked to rate nine characteristics of 
this component on a scale from one (poor) to five (excellent). The results 
of this rating scale are reported in Table 11. Forty-two teachers (or 
coordinators) gave an overall mean rating of 4.26, indicating a strongly 
positive feeling about the program. Clearly, teachers believed that Satur- 
day classes have enough value to warrant their continuation* They judged 
the most worthwhile factors of the program to be the services of the 
volunte>'jrs- :*nd the enrichment excursions. 

That these were seen as key virtues is substantiated by teachers' 
responses to an open-end question on "the chief strengths of the program." 
Fifteen respondents mentioned the volunteers or other "resource people," 
while ten specified the enrichment value of the excursions. Only two other 
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advantages were cited by five or more teachers: flexibility (ten responses) 

and small class size (nine responses)* 

Table !!• Mean Ratings of Nine Characteristics by Saturday Enrichment Staff 



Although teachers considered the excursions valuable, they evidently 
felt that the trips contributed, relatively less to pupils * understanding 
of the community. This, strikingly, is the lowest rated of the nine pro- 
gram characteristics. Evidently, teachers felt that other worthwhile 
gains ensued. 

Assemblies also were rated lower than other aspects of the program. 

This is interesting in that no teacher specified the assembly programs as 
either one of the "chief weaknesses” or as a source of "major problems” in 
the open-end questions. Rather, the single dominant response of these two 
items related to the inclusion of some disinterested or under-achieving 
pupils in classes and to the unsatisfactory behavior and attendance of these 
class members. Besides this, only the practice of splitting classes for 



Members 



Item 



Mean 



Importance of continuing the program 



U.74 

'^.58 

4.52 

4.38 



Helpfulness of volunteers 



Value of excursions 



Contribution of the program in providing cultural contacts 

Contribution of the program in providing necessary experiential 
background 



4.36 

4.24 



Overall effectiveness of the program 



Contribution of the program toward educational and economic 
improvement 



4.17 

3.62 



Value of assemblies 



Contribution of the program to pupil understanding of the 
community 



3.40 
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excursions was mentioned as a weakness or problem source by five or more 
respondents. 

The rating for "overall effectiveness of the program” is consistent 
with the mean for all nine items. When one compares the rating for overall 
effectiveness with that for importance of continuing the program, however, 
it seems that teachers believed that further experience would improve the 
program toward realization of its optimum value. 

The beneficial outcomes that teachers saw in the Saturday ea^eriences 
are reflected in their answers to the question, "What do you feel is the 
most convincing evidence that the Saturday Enrichment program has been 
successful in meeting its objectives’" The majority of responses to this 
question mentioned pupil attitudinal characteristics such as interest or 
enthusiasm. Several more concrete factors were specified, but only pupil 
attendance at the Saturday classes was mentioned by five or more teachers. 

Pupil Judgment . In addition to the reactions of professional staff 
members, pupil judgments of the Saturday program were considered important. 
Pupil participants were asked to indicate goals other than improved school 
work that they hoped to achieve through the Saturday classes. They were 
then asked to judge the extent to which they had reached these goals. Sub- 
sequently, they judged the contribution of various parts of the program to 
improvement in school work and the attainment of their other goals. Two 
other items concerned the carry-over of the Saturday experience into other 
aspects of their 3ives. 

Also included on the pupil questionnaire were several other open-end 
questions aimed chiefly at identifying values and impressions. As goals 
other than improved school work, most pupils listed objectives that were 
closely related. For «.xample, to gain more knowledge or more skill and to 
learn to express themselves better were mentioned with some frequency. 

Often the participants said the program was not what they had expected it 
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to be like and indicated satisfaction with this discovery. They indicated 
that the classes were beneficial in helping them improve their grades and 
understand their subjects better. 

Field trips seemed to be most remembered of the experiences offered in 
the program apart from regular class roiatine* They were also the best liked 
of the program’s features. Interestingly, pupils expressed some degree of 
dislike for trips and assemblies that did not seem related to the subjects 
they were taking, A number of pupils indicated that they had expected the 
program to be easy, but were having to work harder than they thought. 

Quantifiable results indicate a veiy favorable judgment by pupils. Of 
498 respondents, 217 per cent) said they had reached their goals to a 

far greater extent than they had expected. Another 32,7 per cent marked 
A little more than I expected,* and 15 »5 per cent marked **About as much as 
I expected,” Thus, only 8,4 per cent (6,2 per cent "a little less" and 
2,2 per cent far less” than expected) could be considered dissatisfied. 

To complete the picture, one might add to the group who indicated failure 

to realize their expectations, those who withdrew before completing the 
program. 

Of those pupils indicating participation in various f crvices. Table 12 
shows the percentages marking each alternative concerning the contribution 
of each service to better school work and attainment of other goals. Among 
the subject offerings. Mathematics was judged most helpful in both areas, 
with 75*5 per cent reporting that it helped them "very much" in school work 
end 73*7 per cent that it was very helpful in achieving other goals. Science 
and Social Studies were seen as more helpful than Literature and Creative 
Language, The percentages who saw no help from Literature are appreciably 
higher than for other subjects. Only Creative Language was seen as helping 
pupils toward other goals to a greater extent than toward improved school 




work. 
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T^ie girls ' grooming program was judged most favorably of the assem- 
blies. As with the subject offerings, pupils did not seem to have distin- 
guished sharply between the contribution toward improved school vcrk and 
that toward other goals. There is a hint, however, that the program on 
France was more valued for its school work contribution* The String Trio 
and Dance Troupe assembly was the least well received. 



Table 12. Percentages of Pupils Indicating Each of Ttiree Levels of Help- 
fulness of Saturday Enrichment Services Toward Improved School 
Work and Attainment of Other Goals, 






Improved School Work 



Subject Offerings 

Creative Language 
Science 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Literature 

Assemblies 

String Trio and 
Dance Troupe 
Program on France 
Dog Show 

Grooming for Girls 

Field Trips 

Art Museum 
Churches 
Dance Workshop 



Other Goals 
Hot 





Very 

Much 


A 

Little 


Wot 

At All 


Very 

Much 


A 

LittL 


214 


58.9 


37.9 


3.2 


63.9 


30.6 


291 


70.8 


27.9 


1.3 


67.2 


29.8 


216 


74.5 


21.8 


3.7 


73.7 


21.4 


137 


69.3 


27.0 


3.7 


65.9 


30.2 


87 


59.8 


28.7 


11.5 


56.6 


31.3 


352 


4o.4 


35.2 


24.4 


36.2 


38.6 


183 


54.1 


36.1 


9.8 


45.0 


39.6 


162 


56.a 


27.2 


16.6 


53.7 


25.6 


221 


69.7 


20.8 


9.5 


.66.3 


21.0 


364 


55.8 


32.7 


11.5 


53.9 


29.6 


363 


54.8 


32.8 


12.4 


54.0 


32.1 


333 


32.4 


38.8 


28.8 


31.4 


39.8 



5.5 

3.0 

^.9 

3.9 

12.1 



25.2 

15.4 

20.7 

12.7 



16.5 

13.9 

28.8 



o 

work question. 

Similarly, the Dance Workshop was judged lowest among the three regu3.ar 
field trips or fine arts excursions. This is the only service for which the 
"A little” responses exceed the 'Very much." The Art Museum trip was judged 

most helpful. Pupils also judged the value of several locally arranged 
trips. 
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Responses concerning the carry-over of the Saturday program are shown 
in Table 13, From these results one might generalize that pupils did talk 
about their Saturday experiences through the week, particularly at home. 
The fact that they reported discussing tuem more frequently with friends 
than in their regular classes suggests a need for increased emphasis on 
enrichment experiences and decreased stress on instructional activities. 



Table 13 . Percentages of P^jipils Marking Each of Five Levels of Frequency for 
Four Questions Related to Program Carry-Over, 



HOW OFTEN DID YOU: 


TALK ABOUT 
OTHER 
At Home 
(N=332) 


YOUR SATURDAY PROGRAM ON THE 
DAYS OF THE WEEK: 

With Friends In Regular Class 

(K=332) (N=317) 


WORK ON 
PROJECTS 
AT ROME 
(N=333) 


More than twice 
a week 


46,1^ 


28. 9^ 


26 . 2 % 


15. 3!^ 


About twice a week 


22,9 


28.0 


24.3 


16.8 


About once a week 


19.3 


22.6 


26.5 


16.8 


Less than once a 

week 


6,6 


12.4 


9.5 


13.5 


Never 


5.1 


8.1 


13.1 


37.6 



An attempt was also made to assess directly the effect of the classes on 
pupil achievement, self-image and attendance by using data collected on the 
program evaluation pupil sample. Unfortunately, though, the number of these 
pupils who had participated in the Saturday program was too small to be 
meaningful, 

2, Summer School Learning Camp 

In planning the program of summer services for target school elementary 
pupils, an effort was made to adapt the instructional and service activities 
included in this project extension to the interests and needs of the children. 

The entire summer offering was looked upon as an opportunity to introduce 
innovative forms of remedial and enrichment activities. 

Interests , As a first attempt to decide what to include in the 
summer learning camp, a Pupil Inventory Survey was administered in primary 
and secondary target elementary schools. This was an open-end questionnaire 

o 
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and gave pupils an opportunity to specif^ what kinds of classroom and out- 
side activities they would prefer, what field trips they would like to take, 
and what kinds of programs they would want introduced in classrooms and 
assemblies. Pupil responses to these (luestions were categorized, and tallies 
were made of the specific forms of activities, trips and programs. In rank 
order by frequency of reply, the following items were mentioned most often: 
reading, arithmetic, games, writing, art, gym, drawing or making pictures, 
spelling, painting and science. 

Responses to the other questions on the survey indicated that pupils' 

preferences for trips and programs were as follows: 

Trips Programs or Visitors 

Zoo Movies 

Parks Parents 

Coney Island Policeman 
Circus Ball Player 

Museums Fireman 

These preferences of target school children were taken into accomt as 
the format of the summer program was planned. A very key part of the offer- 
ings was a series of field trips and day camp experiences. In addition, 
flexibility was maintained in the regular classroom situation, so that the 
teachers meeting with their semi-nongraded classroom groups could most 
effectively attend to individual pupil needs. 

Pupil Opinion . Because the aims of the summer program were so indi- 
vidualized, the evaluation of the benefits derived by pupil participants 
is somewhat more difficult. Although remediation in basic skills was con- 
sidered important, the enrichment gains of broader interests and improved 
attitudes were also vital overall ob^jectives. For this reason, pupils were 
asked directly to appraise the siammer program in terms of benefits received. 

Table l4 shows the responses of a twenty per cent sample of elementary 
school summer pupils to five items included on the Pupil Opinion of Summer 
Program survey. The high percentages of favorable responses suggest that 
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pupils believed the program very beneficial. Seventy-three per cent of the 
sample ^judged the summer program very worthwhile, while another 2k per cent 
believed that they heui derived some benefit. Of pupils who had attended the 
summer program in the preceding year, the majority (58 per cent) ranked this 
year*s program "very much better." 



Table l4. Responses of a 20 Per Cent Sample of Summer School Pupils to 

Quantifiable Items on the Pupil Opinion of Summer Program Survey, 



(N=415) Question 


Response 


Per Cent 


How worthwhile was your summer school 


Very Much 


73% 


experience? 


A little 


24 




Rot at all 


3 


Were you in summer school last year? 


Yes 


4l 




No 


59 


How would you rate the value of this year*s 


Very much better 


58 


program in comparison to last? 


A little better 


16 




About as good 


18 




A little worse 


4 




Much worse 


4 


How many times were you absent this summer? 


None 


30 




Once or twice 


42 




3 to 5 times 


19 




more than 5 


9 


How do you feel about going back to school 


Eager 


45 


in September? 


Worried 


11 




Unhappy 


16 




Neutral 


28 



Pupils* replies concerning frequency of absence suggest that t>eir 
attendance was regular enough to reflect a high degree of interest. Actual 
attendance data reported by the summer school staff substantiates this 
judgment. 

The final question in Table l4 concerns the feeling of pupils as they 
look ahead to the beginning of a new school year. Forty-five per cent of 
the sample responses indicated eagerness to return to school in September, 
and another 28 per cent said they were neutral. 
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Pupil Achievement , This high degree of favorable response on the part 
of pupils suggests that the distinctive nat-ur*e of the sunmier program vas 
highly appealing to those who participated. In view of this the summer 
offerings hold promise of improving pupil attitudes toward school and rais- 

uuej.j. wvixa.T5vcmciiu a OJL^Ui.x eXOCnt* Axunougn fflOrC 
emphasis was placed on the enrichment activities than in the traditional 



summer program, the basic skills of reading and arithmetic also received 
considerable attention. 

It was decided •‘•o measure changes in reading and arithmetic achieve- 
ment from the regular Education Act testing time in May, I967, to the time 
of return to school, A special summer post-testing was scheduled for 
October in schools selected as representative. Because grades 2 and 4 had 
been included in the spring tests, the post-tests were administered to 
pupils in grades 3 and 5. Each pupil indicated on his answer sheet whether 
or not he had attended the summer program. All of the pupils in these 
schools for whom data from both tests were available were then included in 
the comparison of achievement gains made by summer and non-summer groups. 

The mean grade scores by grade, subtest and pupil group are reported in 
Table 15. 



The results do not confirm the hypothesis. There is virtually no evi- 
dence that would permit any inference of improvement in reading or arithmetic 
resulting from summer school participation. In the comparison of the total 
138 summer participants with 354 non-summer pupils, only two of the seven 
subtest gains favored the summer pupils. Both of these are for arithmetic 
at the fifth-grade level. These two differences were tested by an analysis 
of co-variance and found non-significant. 

When the scores of primary target pupils are separated from the secon- 
dary target scores, the picture changes a little. Only the Word Reading- 
Word Meaning comparison for third-grade pupils favors the primary target 
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summer group over the non-summer. At fifth grade there is a larger dif- 
ference in favor of the non-summer pupils on this subtest. In secondary- 
target schools, on the other hand, only fifth-grade Arithmetic Computation 
shows a larger gain for summer pupils than for non- summer. 

Very surprising is the consistently large gain made by all fifth-grade 
groups on the Paragraph Meaning subtest. Each of the four pupil groups 
showed a mean gain of five months. This is far more improvement than in 
any other area, and, added to the higher May scores, it brings three of the 
four groups up to grade level. The reason for this sizable gain across 
all groups is untoiown. 

There can be little doubt, then, that the attempt to use an innovative 
approach to enriching the experiences of target school pupils in the summer 
met with their approval and stimulated considerable enthusiasm. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, there is no evidence that allows one to conclude that the pro- 
gram was substantially beneficial in terms of pupil achievement. 

3. Educational Resource Centers 

The development of educational resource centers in Cincinnati’s pri- 
mary and secondary target schools was begun as a separate Education Act 
project near the end of the I965-66 school year. Improvements were planned 
for existing libraries, and new centers were designed for the other Title I 
schools. Teachers interested in working in the resource centers were given 
library science training under the In-Service Training project , Because of 
the time involved in remodeling facilities, preparing staff, .,_d obtaining 
and cataloging materials, many of the centers were unable :.o begin operation 
until after mid-year of the I966-67 school year. Thus, the first yeai-’s 
report of the project was more descriptive than evaluative. 

In the 1966-67 school year the continued development and operation of 
the centers were incorporated in the Elementary Remediation and Enrichment 
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pro;Ject, The resoiirce centers supported other project services in remedia- 
ting academic difficulties and enriching the lives of target pupils* 

As the facilities, books, and learning materials became available to 
children and teachers, means of appraising their effectiveness were sought* 



wtiv. 5.V.X V x>-\io v/x wixc v,ciic<crE> cuLc uix'cliotju xsTgciy uowaTQ une attain- 



ment of the same goals as other project components, their effects are gen- 
erally indistinguishable from those of the other services* ‘.Thus the 
evaluation must be concerned principally with, the ■ extent of their use and 
their success in advancing pupil knowledge of library skills* 

Extent of Use* Utilization data are maintained routinely by the 
librarians in the resource centers* Table l6 shows the circulation totals 
for categories of books and learning materials in primary and secondary 
target schools* Resource centers in primary target (PT) schools reported 
circulation of 113,398 books, an average of 14*94 per child in Average 
Daily Membership, These figures are exclusive of one school in which the 
center was not opened until the end of the ^1966 j^ 67 school year and a special 
school for which the book collection was not received. In secondary target 
(ST) schools, 18 of 20 centers were in operation in 1966-67* These centers 
reported a total book circulation of 156,876, a ratio of 11,50 books per 
pupil in Average Daily Membership* 

Audio-visual materials also were used more in PT than in ST schools* 
Despite the fact that there were more ST resource centers, PT schools had 
a greater circulation total for filmstrips, ST schools circulated more 
programed learning materials, but the average per school in this category 
is approximately the same for PT and ST* 



A look at the separate data reported by each center reveals much 
diversity in all categories* Total book circulation figures for example, 
range from 3,320 to 32,259, and per-pupil ratios from 3*6l to 101,44, 
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Table l6. Circulation Totals Reported by Resource Centers by Category 
of Material and Type of School. 





PT 


ST 


TOTAL 


Number cf Resource Centers 


11 


18 


29 


Average Daily Membership 


7,7kh 


13,646 


21,390 


Book Circulation 


Easy 


46,441 


64,023 


110,464 


Fiction 


19,221 


33,405 


52,626 


Non-Fiction 


47,736 


59,448 


107,184 


Total 


113,398 


156,876 


270,274 


Books Circulated per Pupil 


14.64 


11.50 


12.64 


Audio-Visual Materials Circulation 


Filmstrips 


5,139 


“^,550 


9,689 


Others 


1,629 


11,705 


3,334 


Total 


6,768 


6,255 


13,023 


Programed Learning Materials Circulation 


1,075 


1,705 


2,780 



Gome of this difference is attributable to the variation in the time at 
which the centers opened. Although there seems to be little difference in 
this regard in the total comparison of PT versus ST, the individual school 
data are, of course, affected markedly. But even among centers operating 
all year there are great differences in circulation figures. 

Also pertinent to the question of circulation is a concern that has 
been raised with some frequency in evaluation meetings with staff personnel 
of the local parochial schools. There appears to be a growing impression 
that some of the audio-visual and programed learning materials are not 
being fully used in the public school classrooms and should therefore be 
more readily released to teachers in non-public target schools. 

Library Skills Test . In March, 1967? shortly after most of the new 
resource centers had been opened, a locally constructed Library Skills Test 
was given to pupils in selected fourth- and sixth-grade classes of project 
schools. The testing was repeated in June with the same classes, and scores 
for pupils completing both testings were compared for changes. 
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The extensive testing required for other aspects of Title I project and 
program evaluation made it necessary to limit somewhat the administration of 
the Library Skills Test. In all, 315 fourth^-graders and 268 sixth-graders 
took the March pre-test. Of this group, 262 fourth-graders and 232 sixth- 
graders were tested again in June, 

Separate versions of the instrument were constructed for the fourth 
and sixth grades. The fourth-grade test contained 42 items; the sixth-grade, 
56 items. The content of both versions was essentially the same, focusing 
on pupils' general knowledge of the format and classification of books and 
on their understanding of how to use the card catalog and other library 
materials. 

The schools included in the testing were considered representative of 
three categories of project schools: those that had libraries prior to the 

Education Act, those whose resource centers had recently been constructed, 
and those for whom resource centersrhad not yet been furnished. Classes 
in each school were selected so as to provide, as nearly as possible, an 

even distribution of pupils with and without significant Education Act 
services. 

It happened, however, that eliminating those pupils for whom both pre 
and post test results were not available, made the N's in several or the 
groups very small. Therefore, the groups representing both old and new 
resource centers were combined. On the other hand, high and low service 
groups and primary and secondary target groups were kept separate. It was 
felt that differences might exist in the extent to which pupils used the 
services of the centers. 

The mean scores earned by fourth- and sixth-grade pupils on the pre- 
and post-test are reported for each group in Table 17 , These data reveal 
a tendency for seconder:’ target pupils to score higher than their primary 
target counterparts and for low service pupils to score higher than those 
receiving greater services, 
o 
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Table 17, Mean Scores on the Pre- and Post-Administration of the Library- 
Skills Test. 





EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

N Pre-Test Post-Test 
Mean Mean 


Mean 

Gain 


N 


CONTROL GROUP 

Pre-Test Post -Test 
Mean Mean 


Mean 

Gain 


Fourth Grade 

High Service 


48 


24.38 


26.04 


1.66 


22 


18.91 


19.86 


.95 


Low Service 


55 


22. 4o 


24.02 


1.62 


25 


21.00 


21.64 


.64 


Secondary Target 
High Service 


45 


19.07 


21.13 


2.06 










Low Service 


42 


20.98 


22.50 


1.52 


25 


25.84 


26.40 


.56 


Sixth Grade 
Primary Target 
High Service 










27 


24.67 


26.66 


1.99 


Low Service 


23 


28.79 


31.96 


3.17 


25 


24.52 


27.60 


3.08 


Secondary Target 
High Service 


50 


27.25 


29.48 


2.23 










Low Service 


42 


30.52 


30.60 


.08 


33 


37.97 


37.91 


.06 



In every case except one, a comparison of the pre-test means with the 
post-test meems shows an increase. These increases range from *08 to 3.17 
(for the sixth-grade primary target low- service experimental group). The 
one decrease, (.06) was in the sixth-grade secondary target control group. 
V7ithin each group, the increases in the means are greater for the experi- 
mental pupils than for the control with the single exception of sixth-grade 
primary target high service pupils. 

Analysis of co-variance, however, indicated that the greater growth 
made by e^qoerimentc'' pupils as compared to controls was not significant. 

This analysis adjusts the scores for differences that existed in the initial 
tef'ting. 

Several limitations of this study must be recognized. First, the pu- 
pils included were not randomly selected but rather chosen as members of 
a class "unit, with an attempt made to bal&nce high euid low service children* 
In addition, the sample of the schools is also small, 9 of 27 schools having 
centers, and the sample of students proportionally smaller. Because of 
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these sampling conditions, there is little guarantee that these pupils were 
representative of the total fourth and sixth grade memhership, even in the 
schools chosen for the study* 

But the greatest liniitation of the study would seem to he the very 
limited amount of time between the pre- and post-test administration* 



Within the 1966-67 school year there was no alternative to this calendar* 



Many of the centers began operation only after mid-year* 



In addition to looking optimistically for any evidence of positive 
effects of the centers, the I966-67 testing was aimed at developing a 
suitable instrument for measuring library skills at the local level* 
Librarians and supervisory personnel have felt that national tests in this 
field have little content validity in terms of the goals set for the resource 
centers* Therefore, on the basis of item analysis, the library skills test 
is being revised for use in the I967-68 evaluation* Study of the test showed 
a rather high degree of reliability, so that with some refinement of weak 
items, the test should prove to be a valuable means of assessing the effects 
of the resource centers on the library skills of pupils* 

Conclusions 



Functiona l Objectives * Even though the evaluation of the pro;ject*s 
success in achieving the functional objectives was somewhat limited by 
lack of appropriate data, a number of conclusions can be drawn* 

1* Although teachers in target schools rated the self-image of 
pupils lower than non -target teachers, no significant dif- 
ference was found in the actual measurement of self-image in 
pupil groups* 

2* Primary target teacher ratings of pupil aspiration level 
showed no change from 1965-66 to I966-67. Secondary target 
and control ratings on this item increased appreciably* 

3* In general, target school teacher judgments of classroom per- 
formance as reflected in the Teacher Survey and school marks 
suggested some decline* Only in the reading marks of second 
and fourth grade pupils was there even a faint suggestion of 
improvement among pupils rec« iving Education Act services* 
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4, Teacher Survey results provided no clear evidence of improve- 
ment in the emotional-social stability of target school pupils 
and parents* 



Instructional and Service Activities. The examination of achievement 



test data for the pupil sample according to intensity of service and spe- 



cific area of iastruetional activity yields the following conclusions ; 



1. No significant difference was fo\ind in the comparison of the 
high intensity service group with the primary target low ser- 
vice group used as controls* This is true of all grades and 
all subtests where data were collected* 

2* When pupils receiving remedial instruction in specific areas 
were separated from the rest of the high intensity group, 
their mean achievement test scores were generally comparable 
to those of the larger group and thus also to control group 
scores* 



Components * Three components of the project were considered separately 
in this report* Their evaluation leads to the following conclusions: 

1* The Saturday enrichment classes were seen as very worthwhile 
by both teachers and pupils* Resource persons and enrichment 
excursions were judged to be especially valuable* 

2* The Summer School Learning Camp was appreciated by pupil parti- 
cipants and judged very beneficial as an enriching and recrea- 
tional experience* Comparison of achievement gains made from May 
to October by summer and non-summer participants indicated no 
clearly positive effect on pupils’ achievement as a result of 
the summer program. 

3* Evaluation of the resource centers was hampered by the fact that 
many of the centers were in operation for only a brief part of 
the 1966-67 school year* Results of the Library Skills Test 
showed no significant gains over a three-month period for pupils 
using the resource centers* The circulation figures reported by 
the librarians were promising* 

Recommendations 



The following recommendations are made for future project planning and 
operation: 

1. There must be continued concentration on providing services to 
the same target children that have been the recipients of Title 
I services to date* Pupils who have participated in the Early 
Childhood Education offerings should be followed into the ele- 
mentary grades and given necessary remedial instruction* Only 
through continuing services to these same selected children can 
there be hope for eventually showing significant gains in pupil 
achievement* This o^^going focus is also most consistent with 
Title I spirit and policy* 
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2. To enhance further the likelihood of producing measurable gains 
in achievement, project personnel must be willing to experiment 
with new techniques and instructional approaches. Personnel 
charged with responsibility for administering and supervising 
the pro;ject should foster a spirit of innovation, so that undue 
adherence to traditional concepts will not be allowed to stand 
in the way of educational excellence, 

CoGt*Lnu0d £^^611^1011 sliould 1)6 givsii to pupil iinpi*ov6zii6nt in 
affective as well as cognitive characteristics. Qualities such 
as self-image, aspiration level and personal stability, which 
comprised three of the five functional objectives identified by 
project personnel, are believed highly important. In the effort 
to reverse the consistent lack of significant achievement gains 
these basic personal qualities must not be overlooked, 

4, Fundamental to the improvement of such traits, is the highest 
possible degree of parental involvement. To date, there is no 
evidence to suggest that parent relationships have been neglected 
since the incorporation of this area of activity into the elemen- 
tary project at the start of the. 1966-6? school year. It may be 
necessary, however, to provide a fresh impetus to these activities 
to insure that they are given proper attention, 

5, Similarly, the in-service training of target school staff members, 
including those not salaried under Title I, must not be overlooked. 
With the discontinuance of the special Staff Development project, 
in-service training responsibilities have become an important part 
of the task of project administrators and supervisors, 

6, The value of the Saturday Enrichment program recognized by both 
pupils and teachers warrants continuation of this project compo- 
nent, These classes have now been in existence long enough for 
the staff to have developed an effective structure auid to have 
gained adequate experience with this kind of program. More direct 
evaluation of the effects of these classes on pertinent pupil 
characteristics seems in order for the coming year, 

7, Despite the apparent lack of project funds for the summer of 
1968, it seems highly desirable to provide some form of summer 
service to target pupils. The high degree of pupil acceptance 
of the innovative I967 learning camp suggests that future pro- 
grams be designed along similar lines. If such a program is 
offered, evaluation will be aimed at assessing the effects of 
participation on personal characteristics such as self-image 
and attitude toward school, 

8, In view of the magnitude of the resource centers component of 
the project, much effort seems warranted to insure optimal use 
of the books and materials provided. Some attention should be 
given to the expression of dissatisfaction on the part of '= 
non-public school personnel with the avd,ilability of resource 
center materials. 
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Summary 

The Elementary Remediation and Enrichment project, the most extensive 
Title I effort to improve the education of Cincinnati’s disadvantaged chil- 
dren, began in February, I966, and continued with an even larger scope 
through the I966--67 school year. Through a variety of enrichment activi- 
ties, remedieO. instruction in fundamental areas, parent involvement, 
provision of learning resource centers, and a summer learning camp program, 
the project sought to serve those pupils whose disadvantaged backgrounds 
have hindered their progress in school. Of the various personnel added to 
target school staffs, remedial reading and resource teachers were seen as 
providing the most basic kind of service, especially in their work with 
those pupils handicapped in reading and arithmetic. 

Evaluation of the project in the light of its functional objectives, 
such as improving self-image and classroom performance, yielded few positive 
results. Occasional small differences were noted favoring project pupils, 
e,g, , classroom marks in reading. 

Similarly, findings from the evaluation of special instructional ac- 
tivities generally showed no significant difference. Achievement data 
comparisons showed only one area of instruction that seemed to produce 
positive results. Remedial language Arts instruction seemed to have raised 
achievement in spelling and language. 

Although significant differences were not foxmd even in the separate 
evaluation of three project components, assessment of pupil and teacher 
reaction produced strongly favorable results. Both Saturday enrichment 
classes and the Summer School Learning Camp were judged very worthwhile. 

The resource centers, now in operation in all target schools, cannot yet 
be fairly appraised, but their potential value seems to justify thorough 
future evaluation of both process and product. 
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Eight recommenclations have been made in this report. Of these, the 
most critical is that concentrated attention be continuously given to 
the same children that the project has served thus far. 

Table l8 is a summary of the major findings in this project evaluation. 



Postscript 

If this project is having a desirable impact 
on target pupils, as reflected by pupil and project 
staff judgments, then we must either accept these 
judgments as intrinsic signs of success or discover 
new and refined ways of detecting differences where 
they exist. Perhaps we are looking for change in 
the wrong places. Perhaps our instruments for 
measurement are too crude. Perhaps our evaluative 
techniques are inappropriate. And perhaps ho changes 
are occurring in target pupils. We simply don’t 
know. 

The two projects reported in this journal will 
be given careful scrutiny and will probably be 
modified in I968-69. 
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